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CHALK 
MODELING 


THE 


NEW METHOD 


OF 


MAP DRAWING 


Fully Illustrated. 


Including Introduction 
and Suggestive Lessons 
on the Use of the Maps. 


By IDA CASSA HEFFRON, 


Late of the Cook County Normal School, Chicago, II. 
Lecturer and Illustrator in Pedagogics in Art 
College for Teachers, University of Chicago. 














CONTENTS. 





PART I. 


III. 
INTRODUCTION. 
1. Necessity for the Study of Structural Geography as Pre- | Iv. 
paratory to the Drawing of Maps. ‘ 
2. Necessity for Field Lessons and Importance of Forming, v. 
in Connection with Them, the Habit of Modeling and bios 
Drawing. 7 II. 
3. Importance of Learning to Interpret Pictures as an Aid Vul. 
to Imaging the Continent. P 
4. Maps—of the Past and Present: The Chalk-modeled | !X- 
Map. x. 
mi. 
PART II. 

FIFTEEN LESSONS IN CHALK MODELING. XII. 

I. Representation of Surfaces with Hints on the Delineation 
of Distances. Land Sloping from the Observer. XIII. 
Light and Shade. XIV. 
(I. Land Sloping toward the Observer. Quality of Line. XV. 


Relations and Proportions. 


Cloth. Price, 


High and Low Water-partings, with Map Showing a 
Divide. 

Meeting of Land and Water. 
High and Low Tide. 

Sketches Illustrative of Wind and Water Erosion. 

Scenes Typical of the Different Zones. 

River Basins. Coasts. 

Suggestions on the Use of the Chalk Modeled Map of 
North America in Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

Map of North America. 

Natural Features of Interest in North America. 

Map of Mexico, with Suggestions for Teachers of Fifth 
and Sixth Grades. 

Map of Section of the United States of America for Use 
in Preparatory Lessons on the Civil War. 

Map of South America. 

Map of Eurasia, with Sections in Detail. 

Summary of Instructions. Maps of Africa and Australia. 
Books of Reference. 


Lakes, Springs, Islands. 


$1.00. 
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NOTES. 


A CARD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


There will be no issue of this 
paper during the months of July 
and August. We trust that the 
school year will end prosperously 
to all readers of PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION, and whether it be at moun- 
tain or lake or seashore, whether at 
home or across the seas, they spend 
their vacation season, the publishers 
wish them joy and a safe return. 
But please do not forget those who 
have tried to make your paper in 
every sense helpful to you. That 
dollar that you would not miss, but 
which, added to many hundreds 
more, would make our summer a 
happy one and, at the same time, 
keep alive and intense our desire to 
make the coming issues of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION still more valuable and 
attractive — that single dollar, due, 
and which you intend to pay at 
some ‘convenient season ’’ — shall 
we not receive it, and so be glad 
with you when the hot days come 
and the yoke drops from our shoul- 
ders, as well as yours, for a little 
while? 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


LEWIS AND CLARK. 

A mighty team were these two. Truly their 
works live after them. 

It is nearly 100 years since they started on 
that great exploration fathered by Thomas 
Jefferson, up the Missouri and down the 
Columbia Rivera, crossing the mountains be- 
tween, and the results of it and the deep inter- 
est in it still live. ° 

Their first winter — 1804-5 — was spent among 
the Mandan Indians; the winter of 1805-6 they 
passed near the mouth of the Columbia River 
among the Clatsop Indians. They crossed 
the Rocky Mountains at five different places, 
and traveled sometimes in canoes, sometimes 
on horseback, sometimes afoot, and covered 
about 10,000 miles in all. 

Their adventures proved truth to be as 
strange as fiction; their discoveries were of 
the greatest importance. 

Wonderland 1900 just issued by the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. is largely devoted 
to Lewis and Clark’s exploration, and is the 
only popular and reliable narrative of that 
expedition recently published. 

The writer visitea the important places on 
the explorers’ route and photographs were 
taken for specially illustrating the article. 

The book will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of six cents in stamps, by Chas. 5S. Fee, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

It is of particular value to teachers. 


STUDENTS’ OUTLINE FOR THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Arihur D. Cromwell. Pub- 
lished by Humbolt College, Humbolt, lowa. 


This little book is designed as a guide to the 
study of United States history by either the 
library or source methode, and can be used 
equally wellin connection with any text-book 
The tables of topics are comprehensive and 
exceedingly well arranged, with liberal spaces 
for notes and essays on topics suggested by 
the author. Kach outline is preceded by a list 
of the sources and standard authorities which 
may profitably be consulted by the pupil, and 
is followed by various search questions. The 
busy teacher, who has little time to prepare 
herown tables of topics, and whose knowledge 
of books is limited, will find these outlines of 
great service, 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Announcement for 1900-1901 


Some unique features will be presented beginning with September number. Two bril- 
liant series, presented in a manner never before seen in an educational journal, have been 
arranged with great care and attentien to detail. 


FF 

First — A course in Nature Study by Months,*by Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, the University 
Extension lecturer at Institutes in the state of New York. Mrs. Miller is a graduate of 
Cornell University and in close touch with their popular Bureau of Nature Study. She is 
also a practical teacher and knows the needs and limited opportunities of teachers who are 
trying to teach Nature Study. But one great charm of this course will be its form of 
presentation of which the September number will furnish an illustration. It is the teacher’s 
own way and will arouse fresh hopes and enlist the sympathies of everybody. 


Second — An illustrated series will be given on foreign products with which the children 
are already familiar. Not only foreign fruits such as bananas, cocoanuts, dates, etc., and the 
various spices, cinnamon, nutmeg, etc., but the preparation of pepper, sugar and the common- 
est things seen upon our table will be explained in language suited to primary children. In 
connection with these facts will be pictured in words and by pencil the life of the tropical 
countries where these things grow, children will learn of the people, especially of the chil- 
dren in these countries, which will open go them a new world and will not only create a 
desire to know more of the far-away hot belt, but of other lands beyond the sea. These 
illustrations will appear in the Supplementary picture sheet always sent out with Primary 
EDUCATION, thus giving teachers an opportunity to use them as they please. Not only will 
this series be the best of supplementary reading each month (cut and mounted) but it will* 
furnish the means for the most interesting language work. The editor has long been 
dreaming of such a scheme as this for primary teachers, and presents it in complete form 
with especial pride. 


This course has now become a permanent feature of PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
have found so much of enjoyment and profit in it that it will be continued. This year it 
will be an Art Series. The author, Mrs, Henry C, Burbank, is always original, vigorous and 
fearless and a treat may be expected. 


Teachers 


Miss Olive M. Long, always popular with the readers of PriMARY EDUCATION, will con- 
tinue her good things. Her “ Colored Crayons in the School-Room ~ is doing a work, 
never before attempted in an educational journal, and the artistic suggestions fur blackboard 
work are hailed eagerly by teachers. Her“ Lollipops” will continue to brighten us with 
their inimitable doings, and her gifted brain and hand will give us of her best during the 
coming year, 

FFF 


The care and attention given to this part of the paper has resulted in original, choice 
matter never attem; ted or reached by any other journal. The editor has emphatic opinions 
and the best of judgment as to what children should memorize, and nothing common, 
doubtful or cheap in quality ever appears in our entertainment pages. Such care and such 
results take time, effort and money, and none of these are spared to give the cream of the 
cream in this department. 

FF 


Special days will receive attention, and special programs will be furnished for all days and 
occasions that have come to be observed in our schools. 


“ Beginning Geography.” This excellent series will be concluded in December, and in its 
place will be given new work in drawing, scissors’ cutting, leaf designing, that will furnish 
the choicest of Seat Work for the little ones. 


In addition to the new plans for the coming year all that has proved best in the past 
will be continued. Work from the editor’s own pen, always considered the best in the paper, 
will continue to dot the pages here and there as in the past. In short, the searching eyes 
and willing hands that have made Primary EpUCATION a leading magazine for primary 
teachers will not fail to seek and give the best that can be created or obtained. 


FFF 
CAN YOU AS AN ENERGETIC, AMBITIOUS TEACHER AFFORD NOT TQ TAKE 
PRIMARY EDUCATION? $1.00 PER YEAR. RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW. 


WINNEPESAUKEE SUMMER SCHOOL 


(ON THE SHORE OF THE LAKE) 


#&# & SECOND YEARS #& 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS — Psycnotocy, PrEpacocy, and 
Metuops; for general students in Botany, Languages (Ancient and 
Modern), and Mathematics. 

LaROY F. GRIFFIN, Director, WE/RS, N. /7. 


ror. CHarLes L. Curtis, Mgr. Secondary Department. 


TEACHERS, first class teachers, are always needed by 


THE EDUCATIONAL REGISTER 


For s-hools in all parts of the country. Methods satisfactory 
to both teacher and employer. Send for circulars. 
CHICAGO: BOSTON: 








CLEVELAND: 





Central Music Hall, 50 Bromfield St. Biackstone Bidg. 
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At the Close of School 
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What more useful, instructive, and pleasing remembrance can you give your pupils than a copy of our Famous Five 
or Ten Cent Classics? In our lists of over two hundred volumes you have a wide range of subjects to select from—History, 
= « 


. SPECIAL DURING JUNE ONLY. 


Art, Biography, Nature, etc. 





We will fill all orders for the Five Cent Classics of one dozen or more to be used as souvenirs at the rate of fifty cents 


per dozen,— the Ten Cent Classics at one dollar per dozen, postpaid. 


Here are selections from our complete list, especially appropriate for Souvenirs. 


CENT CLASSICS 


First Grade 


73 Story of the Buds 

74 What Annie Saw Nature Stories) 
77. Flower Friends I. 

tog The Butterfly Baby 

tro Plant Babies 

143 Babes of the Wood 

144 Babes of the Meadow 


Second Grade 


7 Little Red Riding Hood 
8 Jack and the Beanstalk 
5 ts and Stems 

76 Bird Friends 

78 Flower Friends I. 

79 Flower Friends II. 

87 Legends of the Springtime 1. 
196 Legends of the Springtime II. 


Third Grade 


20 Stories from Garden and Field I. 
2t Stories from Garden and Field II. 
25 Stor. «f Columbus 

26 Story of Israc] Putnam 

27. Story of William Penn 

28 Story of Washington 

29 Story of Fran’ lin 

30 Story of Webster 

3t Story of Lincoln 


Large 1 ‘ype 


FIVE 
Third Grade (continued ) 


35 Story of Lowell 

36 Story of Tennyson 

42 Story of Whittier 

43 Story of Cooper 

44 Story of Fulton 

45 Story of the Pilgrims 

46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 

48 Story of Eli Whitney 

60 Story of Ecison 

61 Story of Hawthorne 

62 Story of S. F. B. Morse 

63 Story of Lousa M. Alcott 

64 Story of James Watt 

68 Story of the Norsemen 

69 Puss in Boots 

7o Story of Stephenson 

71 Story of Irving 

72 Story of Pocahontas 

8t Story of Cyrus W. Field 

95 Stories of Revolution I. 
(Lexington and Concord) 

96 Stories of Revolution II. 
(British Driven from Boston 

tor Stories of Revolution III. 
( Battle of Long Island) 

120 Liberty Bel 


Fourth Grade 


22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
82 Story of Holmes 


97 
102 


126 
130 
131 
147 
149 


142 
145 
146 
148 


June 30 this special offer is positively withdrawn. 


Fourth Grade (continued ) 


Story of La Salle 

Story of Longfellow 

De Soto 

Marquette 

Story of Boone 

Pioneers of the West 

Fremont and Carson 

Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I]. 
Stories and Riwmes of Birdland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 
Selections from Longfellow 


Fifth Grade 


oe see 

athan Hale 

Selections from Longfellow 
La Fayette 

Farragut 

Dickens 

Landseer 


Seventh Grade 


Speeches of Lincoln 
Life of Grant 

Life of Washington 
Culprit Fay 


Order by number. Each number contains 82 pages of choice illustrated literature, bound in strong manila covers. Price, 5 cent a copy, postpaid 


STORIES OF THE GREAT ARTISTS 





Price, 10 Cents Each, Postpaid. 


These are charmingly written and each contains 
at least one dozen half-tone reproductions of the 
artists’ masterpieces. 


EvEN, N.Y. 

I have seen nothing like these elsewhere, 
and believe that nothing better can be devised. 
The cheapness makes it possible for any child 
to purchase, and the beauty of the pictures 
and the interest of the text cannot b: surpassed 
at any price in a text book, 

Louis E, BoutTwELt, 
Principal Public School. 


The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 
The Story of Rubens 
The Story of [lillet 

The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Ourer 

The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 

10 The Story of Van Dyck 
11 The Story of Angelo 

12 The Story of Correggio 
13. The Story of Titian 

14 The Story of Da Vinci 

15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
16 The Story of Guido Reni 


coenawst wre 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


5° Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
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A VACATION OPPORTUNITY 


The ability to draw and paint is more and more necessary every 
year, if you wish to keep abreast of the times — professionally and 
socially. 

Knowing the needs of Teachers in this direction, Miss Susan N. 
Carter, Principal of the Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union, New 
York, prepared a series of 


Art Hand Books 


designed especially for Self Instruction in the various branches of Arrt, 
general and technical. We take pleasure in offering them to the 
Teachers of America at a price within the reach of all. 

Take a set with you on your vacation, and you will thank us for 
calling your attention to them. 
a, ART HAND BOOKS 
Edited by Susan N. Oarter, Cooper Union, New York 


1 Sketching from Nature. 
By Thomas Rowbotham. 





2 Landscape Painting in Oil 
Colors. 
By W. Williams. 


3 Flower Painting. 
By Wm. Duffield. 


4 Figure Drawing. 
By C. H. Wiegall. 


5 Water-Color Painting. 


By Aaron Pauley. 


Tye PAR 


6 The Human Figure. 


By H. Warren, President London Institute 
of Painters. 


7 Sketching in Water-Colors. 
By Thomas Hatton. 


8 Drawing in Black and White, 
Charcoal, Crayon, Pencil, 
Pen and Ink, 


By S. N. Carter. 











' 9 Composition in Pictures. 
ae te : By S. N. Carter. 
naif H ivne . 


The volumes are brought out with great neatness of typo- 
graphical execution, and cannot fail to command the atten- 
tion of students.— Mew York 77ibune. 





We can, from personal knowledge, recommend them as 








J Fm excellent hand-books for amateurs.— Christian Union. 
- - The rules and principles they lay down are safe and prac- 
A Srupy 1n Crayon tical guides for the student.— New England Fournal of 
(From “ Life of Millet,” by Alfred Sensier.) Education. . 


Cormplete Set ot 89 to One Address for #1.00. 


| guia eke sae 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Summer School at Home 


For a small sum.+you can purchase a /iberal 


supply of standard works pertaining to 


ART AND LITERATURE 


from our list of over one hundred volumes of 


TEN CENT CLASSICS 


All Fully Annotated. 


L 's H Paper Cloth DRYDEN 
ONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA £0 -.2 ee : 
LONGFELLOW’'S EVANGELINE 10 "25 FAAMON AMD ARCITS 
SouTHEY's LIFE OF NELSON | SCOTT 
JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, THE PRINCE MARMION d d : 
. Baad oe ; 10.25, Lay oF THE LasT MINSTREL 
)EFOE’s ROBINSON CRUSOE 1. & 
ASCHAM’S SCHUOLMASTER — "28 MACAULAY 
DiIcKENS’ CRICKET ON THE HEARTH .I10 .25 MACAULAY’S Essay ON MILTON 
Dickens’ CHR!sTMAS CAROL 10 = .255_:~=C MAcAULay’s Essay ON ADDISON 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FAN IS BACON 

FRANKLIN 10 «6.25. «4 WARRKEN HAsTINGs ; 
BLACK BEAUTY 1006 .2s,_~SCO Lays OF ANCIENT ROME 
ZULLIVER’S TRAVELS : ‘ 10 25 SHAKESPEARE 
De QuINcey’s REVOLT OF THE M 

TARTARS ie te S ., aoe 
CARLYLE’s Essay ON BURNS 10 3=— .28 Tw SLPTes NIGHT 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS . 0.25 Henry VIII. 
Burke's SPEECH ON CuN-ILIATION .10 .25 THE TEMPEST. 
Popt’s TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD .10 = .25 con pec 

MILTON MERCHANT OF VENICE 
PARALISE Lost. Books I. and II. 10 -20 MipsumMER NIGHT’s DREAM 
ADDISON JuLivs CESAR 

Str RoGER DE CoVERLEY -IO .25 (CYMBELINE . 


Paper Cloth 
10.25 
AO 25 
IO .25 
10 = .25 
10.25 
10.25 
10 26 
.10 25 
10.25 
50 .28 
10.25 
10.25 
10 8.25 
10.25 
10.25 
- = 
10.25 
10.25 

















Paper Cloth 
KING JOHN a a 
HAMLET -10 25 
CoRIOLANUS .10 25 
KING Henry V. .10 25 
KING LEAR .10 25 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND JULIUS 
CABSAR ‘ ‘ , , 

PERICLES AND FARIUS MAXIMUS, 


DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO .. 


.10 


10 


ALCIBIADES AND CORIOLANUS, ARISTIDES 


AND CATO THE CENSOR : : 
BYRON 
CHILDE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE 


10 


-I0 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 


ADDISON, SAVAGE, SWIFT .10 
Gay, THOMPSON, YOUNG, GRAY, ETC. .10 
WALLER, MILTON, CowLEy .10 
Prior, GONGREVE, BLACKMORE, 

Pope ‘ . : » 
BUTLER, DENHAM, DRYDEN, ROSCUMMON, 
Spratt, Dorset, ROCHESTER, OTWAY .10 


STORIES OF THE GREAT ARTISTS 


Price, only 10 cents each. 





-25 
25 
25 
-25 


25 


These book! ts contain short biographical sketches of the following artists. They are charmingly written, 
and each pamph et contains at least one dozen half-tones illustrating the most important work of the masters. 


1 The Story of Raphael 
2 The Story of Murillo 

3 The Story of Rubens 
4 The Story of Millet 

5 The Story of Landseer 


6 The Story of Rembrandt 
7 The Story of Durer 
& The Story of Reynolds 
9 The Story of Bonheur 

10 The Story of Van Dyck 


11 The Story of Angelo 


12 The Story of Correggio 


13 The Story of Titian 


_ They are very charmingly written, and give just the information wanted in regard to the pictures 
of great painters whose works in reproductions are being placed in the schoolroom. 
Mrs. Joun B. SHerwoop, Pres. Chicago Public School Art Soctety. 


14 The Story of Da Vinci 
15 The Story of Fra Angelico 


We also publish these popular biographies in a series of volumes, each containing four of the ro-cent editions 
with additional illustrations, substantially bound in cloth, with illuminated cover, price, 50 cents per volume, 


postpaid. 


Volumes I. and II. are now ready. 
Volume 
* Il. “ 
- we. 


I. contains RAPHAEL, MURILLO, RUBENS, DURER. 
VAN DYCK, REMBRANDT, REYNOLDS, BONHEUR. 
ANGELO, DA VINCI, TITIAN, CORREGGIO. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, 


go Bromficid Street, 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
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READING FOR THE WARM WEATHER 


FIELD AND FOREST SERIES 





Vol. I. 


Plant Babies 
Their Cradles 


Large Type. Illustrated. 


Out of all the new plant books up-to- 
date, this cradle book by Miss Chase takes 
the palm for originality. Besides this 
crowning charm, it is crisp and bright on 
every page. All primary teachers will find 
this book to be a help in their seed lessons 
and in the germination story that has to 
be told over again every spring. The 
children will never fail to be interested in 
these early plant lessons with this book to 
brighten up and illuminate the dry facts. 
— Primary Education. 





Vol. IL. 


Buds, Stems and Roots 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 60 cents, 


A nature reader all about buds and stems and roots, written in a 
cheery, conversational style and charmingly illustrated. And they are 
just such illustrations that teachers who “can’t draw” can reproduce on 
the blackboard. They are not elaborate, but small and direct to the 
point. From the moment the child takes this book into his hands as his 
very own, his fingers will tingle to draw the “ big buds, little buds, fat 
buds, lean buds, jolly buds, sober buds,” that crown the opening page, 
and which create an appetite to want to know more about these little 
plant beginnings that have been alive all the while and they never knew 
it. The publishers of this delightful little book can be very certain that 
no nature reader has been issued that will better please children or 
teachers than this. Nature is not adead thing, but deliciously alive in 
this volume.— Eva D. Kellogg. 


Vol. III. 


Flower Friends 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





Vol. IV. 


Friends of the. Field 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vol. V. 


Stories from Garden and Field 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere as “ just the 
thing ” that has been needed.— Primary Education, 

The voices of Nature speak to the intelligent of all ages, but to none 
do they appeal with stronger force than to little children, whose minds 
are unfolding to an understanding of the natural wonders and beauties 
about them. In these three score stories the little ones will listen with 
keen attention to the whisperings of the Pine, the Birch, the North Wind 
and the Snow Princess, the Oak and the Violets, the Crocus and the 
Snowdrop, the Willow and the Bee, and those of many others. Better 
supplementary reading there cannot be, for every page teams with 
interest. 


Vols. VI. and VII. 


Little Flower Folks, or Stories from 


Flowerland 


By Mara L. PRatr. 
Vols. I. and II. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


(Adopted in several cities and State Reading Circles.) 





Legends of the Springtime 


By B. Hoyr. 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Six well-known legends make up this little book, each giving a special 
version of the coming of springtime: 7%e Story of the Sleeping Beauty 
(English version), Zhe Story of Siegfried and Brunhilde (German 
version), /duna and the Apples (Norse), The Story of Baldur (Norse 
legend), How the Summer Came (legend of the North American 
Indians), and Story of Proserpine (Greek legend). It is a good thing 
to group together in one book the floating spring legends so frequently 
mentioned in literature that the children may learn to associate each 
with the nationality from which it sprung. If the teacher is interested 
herself in seeking the points of likeness and unlikeness in the different 
legends, the children will be encouraged to make discoveries and 
interpret the symbolism in these oft-told tales. Each legend has a full- 
page illustration in half-tone portraying some scene in the story, and 
giving a pleasant stimulant to the imagination of the children. 
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NEW ENCLAND 
ILLUSTRATED 


A series of five Portfolios, each comprising thirty or more 
half-tone engravings, size 4x 6 inches, illustrating the scenic 
beauties of New England, have been issued by the 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 


Under the following titles : 


MOUNTAINS OF NEW ENGLAND 
LAKES OF NEW ENGLAND 
RIVERS OF NEW ENGLAND 


SEASHORE OF NEW ENGLAND 


PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND 
Historic — Miscellaneous 


The last named containing views of the birthplace of Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Horace Greeley, Franklin Pierce, The Old Chain 
Bridge, Wayside Inn, Street Scene at Old Hadley, and many 
other subjects of Historic interest. 

The above will be mailed upon receipt of six cents for eack 
book. together with catalogue of descriptive books and 
SUMMER TOUR book, containing list of 1,000 summer hotels 
and boarding houses, routes, rates, maps, etc. Address, 
Passenger Dept., B. & M. RB. R., Boston. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass’rand Ticket Agent. 











OIC 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, 
giving renewed strength 
vigor to the entire system. 


and 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 

















NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 
1900 


For All Interested in Ecaucation 


Hingham, Mass , July 16-27. Chicago, Ill., August 20-31. 
INSTRUCTORS 
MUSIC: 
F. H. Ripcey, THomas Tapper, W. H. Nemwuincer, Miss J. E. 
Crane, Mrs. E. A. THomas, W.S. B. MatHews, Miss N. C. Love, 


H. E Dann, Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor. 
ETHICS PEWAGOGY AND PHILOSOPHY : 
Wituiam De Witt Hype, D.D., LI..D, Emit G. Hirscn, Ph.D., 
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Number 6 


A Dual Life 


They tell us it is possible to step outside one’s per- 
sonal self, and direct one’s life, independent of feeling, 
inclination, or preference—just as if it were the life of 
another. 

If this be so what a world of mistakes might be 
avoided, once we had learned to live the dual life. 
The young teacher, who, after a year’s experience in a 
not-too-easy place, sighs for a change of position; who 
pleads, ‘‘I cannot take up again the burdens of last 
year ’’—if this teacher could step out of herself and 
overlook the situation, how much of future peril might 
be avoided. If she could put herself right out of the 
question, and reason, “ No, that young graduate (her- 
self) of a normal school must not make a change at 
the end of her first trial, if she is asked to remain. I 
know it is hard for her (silence! self,) but it is best 
for her to stay just where she is. To go away will 
foster a shrinking disposition and give her an unen- 
viable name among other teachers.” ‘But she will not 
be happy there,” pleads the selfthat feels, that suffers ; 
‘she can’t bear things another year as well as she did 
this; the groove is worntoothin.” ‘No certainty about 
that,”” answers the psychic director, ‘“‘ we are not put 
into this world to seek our own happiness, but to do 
the right thing and let the happiness part take care of 
itself. Yes, this teacher must go back. What right 
has she to ask for a better place till she has mastered 
this?” 

Whether or not it is easy to look upon one’s self as 
another individual, is not the question. Let us believe 
what the strong ones say, that it zs possible to reach 
this point of vantage; and isn’t it worth striving for? 

A strong-natured woman who occupies a responsible 
position in the educational world, and fills it gloriously, 
says: “It took years of struggling and putting my 
selfish self underfoot to acquire the power to steer my 
own course as if I were studying the good of another. 
I used to call myself in my lone struggles by the 
formal name that the world knew me, so as to com- 
pletely detach myself from the ‘I’ who might be 
sighing for sugar plums. This ‘I,’ in my dual life, 
was a strong-willed, impulsive creature with dominat- 
ing likes and dislikes, that colored life anc made it 
difficult to estimate relative values correctly. I knew 
I couldn’t trust the ‘1’ part of myself, so I learned to 
look at myself in every difficult situation as Miss D—, 
the name by which the world knew me. Now the 
thing I knew that Miss D— ought to do to meet the 
expectations of her wisest friends, and my own highest 
ideal, why, that was the thing I made Miss D— do. 
Was it easy? Mo. We had many a hard conflict— 
and do yet—but every victory the ‘I’ gains, the easier 
it is to gain the next; and, really, | am getting quite a 
respect for Miss D— that she takes guidance so well 
and minds so little what ‘I’ think or feel.” 
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Does somebody ask, ‘‘ How can we trust our judg- 
ment as‘to the best thing for the other self?’ By 
what Matthew Arnold calls “the sense of conduct.” 
Every woman worthy of being a teacher, possesses this 
knowledge intuitively, and may be trusted to outline 
the best course for a symmetrical, well-balanced char- 
acter to follow under any set of circumstances. 

Are there teachers who stand at the parting of the 
ways at the end of the school year, perplexed and un- 
decided as to the best course for the next year? 
What so safe at this time, as to sit in lone council over 
the highest interests of that other self—the dual self— 
with the tired nerves, and the homesickness, and the 
yearnings, eliminated from the question? If one keeps 
ever in mind that endurance of unenjoyable things 
must be a part of every situation; that adaptation to 
uncongenial surroundings is a large part of life’s ser- 
vice, one is pretty sure to reach a sensible couclusion. 
Or, it may be that a year of rest from teaching is im- 
peratively demanded. This may be the hardest thing 
of all to face in that lone council chamber, for it means 
the surrender of so much. But if the high goal which 
has been set for that dual self is reached in a straighter 
and swifter way by stepping aside from the hurrying 
procession for a year, there should not be a moment's 
hesitation. Apparent inaction is often the period of 
the truest growth. ‘ But I cannot afford to do this,” 
says the economical, apprehensive self, who holds the 
purse and knows how light it is. But that dual self 
cannot afford to do anything else but stop for a season, 
if the time has come when she will injure herself and 
the children if she attempts to go on. The welfare of 
the children is a factor in this problem when a teacher 


has reached her nerve-limit. 
+ 


The Poetry and Philosophy of 
Tennyson X 


The Expression of Tennyson's Spiritual Philoso- 
phy in the Shorter Poems 


EDWARD HIOWARD GRIGGS 


(All rights reserved.) 


ITH a poet whose genius is mainly lyrical the 
direct expressions in brief poems of thought upon 
the problems of life frequently give the best clue 
to the peculiar message. ‘This is true in an 

unusual degree cf Tennyson, who possessed the rarest 
power to give a condensed and yet beautiful statement of 
his deepest thought. The spiritual teaching that is given 
allegorically in the Idylls of the King, and half-dramatically, 
halt-personally, in In Memoriam, is immediately voiced in 
poems like “The Dawn,” “Wages,” “Crossing the Bar.” 
Sometimes these briefer poems are cast in dramatic form, as 
in “‘ The Wreck,” “ Ulysses,” or ‘The Ancient Sage’”’; but 
even then their vitality lies less in the characters presented 
than in the mood which is embodied, or the spiritual mes- 
sage which is conveyed. And the underlying mood is 
always one of faith, and of scorn for the blind and senti- 
mental reaction that forfeits the deeper bases of the spiritual 
life. 

The protest of Tennyson is summed up best in “The 
Ancient Sage”’; the suggestion for which doubtless came to 
him from Fitzgerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam.” The two poets 
were friends, and ‘Tennyson in a dedication to Fitzgerald, 


speaks of 


“ Your golden Eastern lay, 
Than which I know no version done 
In English more divinely well; 
A planet equal to the sun 
Which cast it, that large infidel 
Your Omar —” 
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Yet if the poetry of the translation charmed Tennyson, 
the philosophy was one against which he earnestly revolted ; 
and “The Ancient Sage”’ is his answer to its negation and 
despair. ‘To be sure, Tennyson does not do justice here to 
the type of pessimism in Omar, which is really a strong, 
human protest against the insincerity of conventional creeds 
—a protest implying an affirmation of “ze God in denying 
the reality of men’s images of the divine. It is the senti- 
mental pessimism of dissolute youth, that imagines its mel- 
ancholy to be picturesque, which Tennyson answers, and 
for such morbid weakness he has only healthy scorn. 

The seer reads from the scroll the youth carries, verses of 
exquisite beauty about the nightingale and the flowers that 
come and go under the rule of the days and hours ; sweetly- 
molded verses that sentimentally deny all reality and mean- 
ing behind the shows of things. ‘The Sage —‘‘a thousand 
summers ere the time of Christ ’’ — and thus depending not 
upon the Christian hope, but upon the teaching of sane 
human experience, answers : 








‘** Knowledge is the swallow on the jake 
That sees and stirs the surface-shadow there, 
But never yet hath dipt into the abysm, 
The Abysm of all Abysms, beneath, within 
The blue of sky and sea, the green of carth. 


Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 


For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven: wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith!” 


This is the attitude that ever seems to Tennyson the 
rational one in’ this dream-world of ours.” Because we 
cannot prove the negations of doubt any more than the 
affirmations of hope, therefore it is the part of wisdom to 
seek the sunshine rather than the shadow, and live upon 
those revelations of our experience which are so much 
deeper than knowledge. The pessimist cries that all things 
change ; there is no permanent; the petals of the rose that 
made yesterday beautiful lie faded upon the ground! Yes, 
but there is one way we can break the endless chain of 
mechanicai change: we can will an ideal that is above and 
beyond us, and through our effort make it become a part of 
the sensible world. In achieving this we rise above the 
time-process, we are no longer its victims but its master ; 
and thus we fulfil the Sage’s teaching when he exclaims: 


“ Nor take dial for thy deity, 
But make the passing shadow serve thy will.” 


To make the passing shadow serve our will! This is our 
problem. It is then we convert the temporal into the 
eternal, make the changing wheel of time and circumstance 
mould the ever-growing soul. And then belief follows upon 
action, and we are sure to find that, as one weaker than 
Tennyson said : 
* Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 
Lié in the melting shadows as they pass.” 


Where “ The Ancient Sage ”’ gives the intellectual answer 
to sentimental pessimism, “ Ulysses” expresses the positive 
attitude of the spirit toward action. And here ‘lennyson’s 
debt to the more virile poet of the Middle Ages is so great 
that his Ulysses is almost as close to Dante as Fitzgerald’s 
Omar to the Persian original. He has simply expanded the 
attitude of Ulysses represented with such condensed power 
by Dante in the twenty-sixth canto of the Inferno. No- 
where else has Tennyson so perfectly expressed the restless 
hunger for life, the divine discontent w:th all past achieve- 
ment, and the intense desire ever to go'on, which form the 
mainspring in all human progress : 


“ How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 
As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Litthe remains: but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things. 
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Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads — you and I are old; 


We are not now that strength which in old days ? 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


It is the heroic attitude, expressed here toward old age 
and weakness, as in Arthur toward failure and death. It is 
the same argument as in “ The Ancient Sage,” the theses of 
faith and despair are alike unproved, therefore choose the 
positive ; life is brief and passing, therefore make it serve 
the spirit ere it goes. Lazy souls argue: we are old and 
weak, therefore let us rest. But to the heroic the fact that 
little remains of time and energy is a reason for consecrat- 
ing every instant of it, that some last height of life may be 
achieved ere the end. The tonic value of such teaching in 
an age like ours is beyond praise. And if Tennyson irri- 


tates us a little in his more fanciful verse by playing with © 


sentiment, let us remember that his stronger poems have the 
red color of life, and are vibrant with the pulse of heroic 
faith. 

Tennyson is scarcely less sane, especially in his later 
poems, in his interpretation of the objective process of life. 
“The Dawn” and “By an Evolutionist” give a spiritual 
meaning to the bloody and seemingly wasteful process of 
biological and historical evolution. Tennyson can accept 
the pain of the path for the sake of its issue. That issue is 
long-deferred — 


“ For Babylon was a child new-born, and Rome was a babe in arms, 
And London and Pacis and all the rest are as yet but in leading-strings.” 


Yet out of ‘it all is to come the divine man, with the inher- 
ited brute under his feet, and his kinship with God the 
crowning fact that remains. 

No one more than Tennyson has grasped the unity of this 
vrocess of life. Each fact is related to every other, and the 
meaning of one is evident only when seen in relation to all. 


“ Flower in the crannied wall, e 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in ail, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


For the little flower is related to the whole universe, to the 
two worlds — spiritual and physical. By its structure and 
history itis bound to the material universe —to the re- 
motest star in the vast of space; by its beauty, its 
harmony with the rhythm of our appreciation, it is con- 
nected with the world of spirit. Thus all things reveal 
something deeper than themselves; and underneath the 
process of life, behind the infinite variety on the circum- 
ference of the universe, Tennyson finds always the unity of 
spirit. 
“ The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains — 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns?” 


In his view of the process of life Tennyson inclines to 
“the higher pantheism "’ which has always been implicit in 
in Aryan thought, as in his personal questionings he returns 
to the traditional basis of Christian faith. 

In both the personaiand the objective problem the great 
need is for something permanent which shall outlast the 
process of change and give it a meaning. As the meaning 
of the day is seen only in the life-time, the significance of 
the experience only in the character into which it enters, so 
there can be no final satisfaction for a human soul unless 
the highest be everlasting. There is no grander expression 
in literature of this. demand of the heart for the eternity of 
the best than Tennyson has achieved in the little poem 
called “‘ Wages.” And the beauty of the two stanzas that 
make the poem is equal to the height of the thought. Con- 
densed, melodious, and powerftl in expression, every word 
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counting for just as much as is possible, strong-and sonorous 
in the exalted movement of the lines, this little poem is a 


culminating illustration both of Tennyson's message and of 
his art. 


“ Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea~ 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong— 
Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, no lover of glory she: 

Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Virtue be dust, 

Would she have ieart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.” 


The deepest craving of the human heart is to 4¢— not to 
be happy or to be rewarded. Rather love craves to give 
itself forever. There could be no better example than this 
poem, of Tennyson’s power to crystallize a deep and uni- 
versal human experience into perfect form — so perfect 
indeed that all comment seems cheap and unworthy. 

The ground for this faith in the permanence of the high- 
est? It is the Christian tradition which Tennyson accepts 
and makes the basis of his life. His desire that “Crossing 
the Bar’’ should stand at the end of every complete edition 
of his works reveals his thought of it as a kind of last and 
intimate confession of his faith. Like “ Wages” it is as 
satisfyingly perfect in its limpid music as it is serene and 
exalted in content of feeling. Like a benediction at the end 
of a beautiful religious service it rounds the impression of 
Tennyson’s message and life : 


“ Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear :all for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. ‘ 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.” 


The accepted basis of Christian faith — but freed from 
hard, intellectual dogmatism and stated in terms of the 
highest experience: the heroic attitude in the presence of 
the unknown that is expressed in King Arthur or Ulysses, 
but softened by the intimate tenderness that comes from the 
sweet and smart of personal living, with an appreciation of 
the character of Christ. Tennyson’s last word it is, and 
worthy of all that goes before. Without a great positive 
contribution of original thought and new vision of life, 
Tennyson’s tender and delicate appreciation of personal 
experience, his unerring grasp of broad moral distinctions, 
his sense of the unity of law and the fundamental sanity of 
the universe at the heart, his unfailing hold upon the deeper 
thought of the past and, above all, upon the great basis of 
Christian faith, render him a spiritual teacher of unique 
value in an epoch when the old barriers and props have 
been shaken down, and all men who think at all have been 
forced into the arena to meet and conquer the sphinx- 
problenis or die. 


June 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 


Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten. 
— Lowell 
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June 


June’s a month and June’s a name 
Never yet has had its fame. 
Summer’s in the sound of June, 
Summer and a deepened tune 

Of the bees and of the birds, 

And of loitering lovers’ words, 

And the brooks that, as they go, 
Seem to think aloud, yet low.— Sel. 


Beginning Geography VI 
CaROLYN D. Woop Normal and Training School New Bedford Mass. 


Primary Grades 
(All rights reserved) 


Note.— Our talk last month led us to follow the rain as it fell until 
we learned that part of the water flowed away over the ground to the 
brooks and rivers, part of it sank into the ground, and part of it evapo- 
rated. By the aid of simple experiments we discovered, in each instance, 
something of the work done by the water. It was through the discovery 
that the water had a special work to do in the soil that our interest in 
soil was awakened. Then, too, we had been watching for several weeks 
how the grass, trees, and all plants were busy at work drawing life and 
beauty from the dark soil and the bright sunshine, and, since so much 
depended upon the soil it seemed a fitting time to learn to know and 
appreciate its place and value in the great home of man. 

Some natural objects are so common that we travel over them, around 
them, and sometimes even through them without ever taking cognizance 
of them. This is true of the subject we have before us for consideration, 
for we are apt to glance at all soil, and then, like the children, sum it up 
and dismiss it with the one word “dirt.” In order that the children 
may gain a broader, truer view of the subject, I purpose, by the use of 
specimens of loam, gravel, sand, and clay to lead them to recognize and 
distinguish the different kinds, to apply this knowledge to the soils found 
in gardens, parks, streets, etc., until they are able to distinguish and talk 
intelligently about loam, gravelly soil, sandy soil, or clayey soil. Then to 


discover the relation between these and the great earth, by thinking of . 


them as a covering of the hard rock surface, and by learning a few 
simple truths regarding their formation’ from these rocks. Experiment- 
ing with the planting of seeds the children will observe that the soil 
needs moisture, softening or breaking up, and enriching in order to fit it 
to support life, and will learn how Nature provides for these wants. In 
the same way I will lead them to notice some of the simplest truths con- 
cerning the relation of soil to plant life, or why it is that all kinds of 
plants are not found in aH kinds of soil. 
Cc. D. W. 
Soils 


Recognition of Soils 
One morning each desk held a box like Fig. 1. A simple 
pasteboard box divided by partitions into four compart- 





Fig. « 
ments, and holding specimens of loam, gravel, clay, and 
sand. The sand and clay were familiar objects and needed 
no introduction, having been used for several months for 
modeling. The others were recognized only by the general 
names dir/ and stones. 

The gravel seemed to look the most attractive so we de- 
cided to examine that first. Sorting the stones according to 
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their size the children discovered that there was a great 
diversity in this respect, some being as small as the grains of 
sand while others were as large as a hickory nut. Then 
they grouped them according to their shape and found that 
some of them were flat, and some were round, while the 
others might be called irregular. Examining them with 
hand and eye they found that all of them had been worn 
smooth, though some were smoother than others. When 
shown fragments of broken rock they soon learned to dis- 
tinguish the difference between stones and the pebbles of 
which the gravel was composed. While examining the peb- 
bles I read them this description : 


Pebbles 


“ Out of a pellucid brook 
Pebbles round and smooth I took ; 
Like a jewel, every one 
Caught a color from the sun,— 
Ruby red and sapphire blue, 
Emerald and onyx too, 
Diamond and amethyst,— 
Not a precious stone I missed; 
Gems I held from every land, 
In the hollow of my hand. 
Workman Water these had made; 
Patiently through sun and shade, 
With the ripples of the rill 
He had polished them until 
Smooth, symmetrical and bright, 
Each one sparkling in the light 
Showed within its burning heart 
All the lapidary’s art; 
And the brook seemed thus to sing; 
Patience conquers everything! ” 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 


We next turned our attention to the loam; carefully 
spreading it out on paper, the children sorted the materials 
until they discovered that it was a mixture of pebbles, sand, 
clay, decayed bark, roots, stems, leaves, and seeds ; in one 
or two boxes traces of animal life were found. 

Having thus become acquainted with the contents of the 
boxes we were ready to apply our knowledge and make dis- 
coveries. Taking advantage of the first favorable opportu- 
nity we made a trip to the school-yard. The children found 
that the soil in one part was sandy. It was not “ pure 
sand ”’ as one child said, but it contained more sand than 
anythingtelse. The other part of the yard was covered with 
grass ; obtaining permission, we dug up a small piece of sod 
in order to discover in what kind of soil it grew. Where 
else can we find loam or sandy soil? Look in the yards and 
gardens at home and bring me specimens of the different 
kinds of soil you find. This suggestion increased the chil- 
dren’s interest in their work, enlarged our collection, and 
enabled me to test their knowledge and correct their mis- 
takes. 

Soil of the Street 


Turning our attention to the street the children found 
that the soil along the sides of the walk was either a light- 
colored loam or else a sandy soil, while in the gutters it was 
sandy or gravelly. Examining the middle of the street 
they found the soil was not more than an inch or half an 
inch deep, just enough to form a covering for the stones. 
Specimens of this soil were collected for examination when 
we returned to school. When ready for this work the chil- 
dren soon discovered that all the pieces, large and small, 
were rough and angular instead of being smooth like the 
pebbles of the gravel or the grains of sand, and that it con- 
tained none of the materials found in loam. Recalling the 
work we had seen done in another street, the children were 
led to to think how the street had been filled in with the 
broken stones brought from the stone crusher, of the heavy 
engine that had been used to pound them into place, of all 
the heavy wagons constantly rolling over them and the effect 
this was having on them. In this way I made it clear to the 
children that the soil in the street was unlike anything they 
had before examined in that man had made it by crushing 
stones. 

Where Stones are Found 

Where did these stones come from originally? No one 

could answer this question, so once again I resorted to the 
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use of pictures.. Putting a sketch like Fig. 2 on the board 
I led the class to notice that the rocks forming the cliff 
were filled with cracks. Then we spoke of the waves dash- 
ing against the cliff and thought what they would do to the 


























Fig. 2 


rocks, and what they might do with the pieces after they 
had been broken off. Some of the children had been to 
the seashore and had seen the waves at work, and their 
stories helped us to understand how it was possible that 
some of our stones might have come from such cliffs as we 
saw in our picture. 

Using a sketch like Fig. 3 in connection with our picture 
of the cliff, we talked about the great rocks that formed the 
covering of the earth. In the picture of the quarry we 














noticed how the men had uncovered the rocks and taken 
out great pieces. We could see the cracks in the rocks and 
we thought that some of the pieces might break off, just as 
in fact some had already done. A picture like Fig. 4 re- 
called scenes many of the children were familiar with, and 
inspired them to describe fields in which they had seen very 
large stones or boulders. When we finished our picture 
talks the class were able to tell me the origin of our pebbles 
and stones. 


How Rocks are Made into Soil 


Our next problem was to discover how Nature made the 
great rocks into soil. Turning once again to our picture of 
the cliff, we talked about the work the waves did for the 
pieces that were broken off, by washing and rolling them 
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about until they were smooth and round like the pebbles, or ° 
worn still finer so as to make the grains of sand. The rocks 
of the quarry seemed to present a more difficult problem 
until we thought of the work the rain could do toward wear- 
ing away and breaking up the rocks. Then showing them 
pieces of rock that had commenced to decompose, they 
were led to see that when rocks were left exposed to the 
rain, the sun, and all the changes of the weather, they grew 

















Fig. 4 


soft through decay and crumbled to pieces. These few 
facts were sufficient to help them understand something of 
the way in which soil was made from rocks. 


Preparation of Soil 


That soil needed cultivation was something to be learned 
by experimenting, and with this thought in mind we pre- 
pared our window gardens. The boxes used were made 
from wooden soap-boxes, and the soil was contributed by 
the children. Boxes one and two were filled with dark, rich 
loam, the third with a lighter colored loam, the fourth with 
soil collected from the street, while the fifth contained sand. 
When ready for work I gave the children some peas, beans, 
squash, morning-glory and nasturtium seeds, and showed 
them how to plant them. After this had been done it was 
decided that the first box should receive special care, that 
the second should be treated the same in every respect 
except that it should receive no water. The third box was 
to be watered, but cared for in no other way, while the 
other boxes were to receive the same care given to the first 
box. During the seed planting we learned this little poem : 


The Seed 


“ As wonderful things are hidden away 
In the heart of a little brown seed, 

As ever were found in the fairy net 
Of which children sometimes read. 


“ Over its pretty shining coat 
We sprinkle the earth so brown, 
And the sunshine warms its lowly bed, 


And the rain comes dropping down.””—Se/. 
> 


The seeds in the first box soon rewarded our anxious care 
by pushing their tiny green leaves up through the soft brown 
earth. Long and anxiously we watched the box that had 
not been watered but no plants appeared, so at length the 
children were permitted to look and see what had become 
of the seeds. They found them all just where they had 
placed them. Why did they not grow? What does the 
soil need in order to make the seeds grow? were questions 
easily answered. The seeds in all the other boxes had 
sprouted, those in the sand flourished finely for a time, then 
they began to look pale and sickly. What do they need? 
Some one suggested that they needed better food so we 
tried the experiment of adding richer soil to the sand. 
When the plants began to thrive we knew we had discovered 
what the soil needed. The seeds in the box containing 
street soil refused to grow though some of them had 
sprouted ; we decided that this was because the soil was so 
poor. In the other box the seeds had grown but the little 








~~ 
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‘plants did not look thrifty. They had been watered 


and the soil was good; what did they lack? We studied 
some time before we thought that the soil might need 
loosening or breaking up. ‘This was quickly done and we 
were soon rewarded by seeing the plants improve. When 
we talked about the gardens at home the little people could 
tell me what the soil would need before it was ready for the 
plants. ‘They all knew how Nature gave moisture to the 
soil. When asked how she loosened the soil they thought 
of the gardener with his shovel, the farmer with his plough ; 
then I led them to think how Jack Frost loosened it every 
spring with his “ little ice ploughs.” 

At another time we talked about making the soil richer. 
We recalled the fact that in the fall the school lawn had 
been covered with dressing, and thought how the winter 
storms would wash the richer part down into the soil. 
Examining our pieces of decomposing rock we decided that 
the rain would wash away the decaying material and use it 
to enrich the soil. 

One morning finding the ants at work near the gate, we 
were careful not to disturb them so that we might have a 
chance to watch them at work. We noticed how they built 
their curious hills by bringing little balls of soil from within 
the dark ground to the surface. What will the rain do to 
these ant hills? At another time we found strange looking 
mounds of earth near the walk. Are they ant hills? Who 
made them? When the children had discovered the answer 
to this question I told them about the work of the earth- 
worm, and how, both it and the ant were constantly work- 
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ing over the soil to make it richer and bringing the richer 
part to the surface for the water to distribute. 


“‘The tiny mounds by earthworms cast,— 
The richest gift in Nature’s hand,— 
Contain the life of ages past, 
The hope of every flowering land.”— 4. £. F. 


Relation of Soil to Plant 


We transplanted some of the beans and peas, taking them 
from the rich loam and putting them into the street soil, at 
the same time planting with them some cocklebur and 
plantain seeds. ‘The beans and peas soon showed the effect 
of the change and refused to grow, but the cocklebur and 
plantain seemed to find all they needed to support life for 
they were soon flourishing finely. In some of the sandy 
soil we planted sweet potatoes and violets, and discovered 
that while this soil was good for the sweet potatoes the vio- 
lets would have to be transpianted if we wished to save 
them. When the marsh-marigold was brought in we learned 
that it grew in a wet soil, and could not live in dry soil. 
‘Then we tried to think whether any of our familiar plants 
could live in the marigold’s home. Whenever a new flower 
was brought in we spoke of where it was found and the kind 
of soil in which it grew. In this way we discovered that 
all plants could not tive in all soils because each had its own 
peculiar needs. 1 did not try to carry the work beyond 
what the children could find illustrations of in their own 
environments believing that if they clearly understood these 
the broader truths could be added later. 





A Bit of Seat Work 


Furnishing a House 


Choose a strong pasteboard box about two feet high and 
one foot wide. Divide this into three rooms by slipping in 
pasteboard partitions. 

Paper neatly with a tiny pattern of wall paper. Cut holes 
for windows, slip isinglass between cardboard and wall 
paper and your house is ready to be furnished. This part, 
of course, you will do yourself. 

Making the furniture for a house is one of the most inter- 
esting, enjoyable and instructive kinds of seat work that 
children of this age can have. It requires a great deal of 
thought and attention to every detail on their part. It must 
be neatly and perfectly executed by the children and care- 
fully planned by the teacher. 

Every piece of furniture made must be done by rule to 
careful and accurate measurements. “Space will not permit 
my giving directions for making this furniture, but if you 
begin with some simple article as a chair you will easily plan 
your own patterns of table, bedstead, sofa, bureau, wash- 
stand, cradle, book-shelves, etc. 

The regular drawing paper may be used for this work, but 
if you wish more artistic furniture use common heavy brown 
wrapping paper. After each article is completed select the 
best for the house, allowing the children to take the rest 
home. ‘Try and have the work so perfect that each child 
may contribute at least one piece to the house. 

No house is quite complete without a family in it. This 
thought will have occurred to some of your children and 
without having mentioned it yourself you will find your 
family ready to move right in. Some of your bright and 
artistic girls have been at odd moments designing, coloring 
and cutting a family of paper dolls. I have seen very 
beautiful and artistic work done in this line. 

Now if your house is completed by Christmas or Easter 


nothing will please the little ones more than to send it to 
some little sick girl or perhaps to the hospital where it may 
be placed on the bed beside some child who is able to be 
propped up with pillows and who will spend many delightful 
moments playing house and wondering aboui the little chil- 
dren in the school who sent it, and thinking of the happy 
time when she, too, will be well and strong and can go back 
to school and do this work. Emma D. Rice. 


Green Fields Wait for Me 


I must away to wooded hills and vales, 

Where broad, slow streams flow cool and silently, 
And idle barges flap their listless sails; 
For me the summer sunset glows and pales, 

And green fields wait for me. 


I long for shadowy forests, where the birds 
Twitter and chirp at noon from every tree; 
I long for blossomed leaves and lowing herds: 
And Nature’s voices say in mystic words, 
‘« The green fields wait for thee.” 


I dream of uplands where the primrose shines, 
And waves her yellow lamps above the lea; 
Of tangled copzses swung with trailing vines: 
Of open vistas, skirted with tall pines, 
Where green fields wait for me. 


I think of long, sweet afternoons, when I 
May lie and listen to the distant sea, 

Or hear the breezes in the’ reeds that sigh, 

Or insect voices chirping shrill and dry, 
In fields that wait for me. 


These dreams of summer come to bid me find 
The forest's shade, the wild bird’s melody, 

While summer’s rosy wreaths for me are twined, 

While summer’s fragrance lingers on the wind, 
And green fields wait for me.— George Arnold 
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Memorizing “ Beautiful. Things ” 
THE EpIror 


ROOM of second year children sat in perfect 
A “position” at nine o'clock, ready for opening 
exercises. 

The training teacher stood before them, with the 
usual fringe of student “observers” seated about the room. 
Impressively the teacher raised her hand and there burst 
forth, with one accord, 


“ Up from the meadows, rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 
The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland.” 


Verse after verse followed with increasing emphasis, led 
by the inspiring gestures of the teacher, till 


‘** Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” 


rang out in fierce defiance, and prepared for the flashing 
eyes, as they told of the “rebel” who “rides on his raid 
no more.” 

After ‘Barbara Freitchie” was finished, and a little silence 
allowed for the heart to resume its normal beat, the teacher 
gave a solemn, dramatic signal that put a hush into the air, 
and the children responded in a ghostly, solemn monotone : 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When | put out to sea. 


“ Bnt such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home, 


“ Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark: 


“ For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crost the bar.” 


They ceased. The opening exercises for the day were 
over. The teacher turned triumphantly to me, and said, “ I 
like to have these beautiful things in their memories when 
they are young.” 

«“ Beautiful things!” A poem that Whittier regretted 
that he ever wrote, and which should never have been 
repeated after the close of the war that called it forth, given 
to little children thirty-six years afterwards! “Rebel” on 
childish lips in place of “brother!’”” When these children 
shall reach the age to learn their nation’s history, let them 


be taught the exact truth as history only; and heaven for- ~ 


give any teacher, North or South, who shall create and keep 
alive any sentiment in the generation to come but that of 
cordial brotherhood to every soul under the national flag. 

“Beautiful things!’’ ‘Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar” 
put into the mouths -and memories of little children! 
Young hearts that have known less than ten years of happy- 
hearted play, to talk of a “clear call for me,” “ moaning at 
the bar,” “ Twilight and evening bell, and after that the 
dark!” Well, it meant nothing to them — that’s one com- 
fort. But the absurdity of it! The very fact that this 
thing could be done with a pride and self-gratulation in a 
state normal school in New England in eighteen hundred 
and ninety-nine! And that pupil-teachers would go out 
and repeat this outrage on other children in their own 
schools, after the manner of their teacher, was not the 
least mournful feature of this ‘‘ show-off” performance. 

The false, catchy doctrine of recent years that children 
must learn and repeat things they cannot understand, be- 
cause some day in the future they may like to know them, 
is responsible for evils not to be estimated. Can nothing 
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be left untouched for our children to learn in after years 
when they shall have lived up to life’s deeper meanings, and 
can understand what they say? 

If they live to grow up, they will have time enough to 
read, learn, and ponder these things; if they die, they 


will have enlarged and better opportunities than here to 
learn “ beautiful things.” 


An (Unauthorized) Litany 


From teachers who teach not themselves, 


From teachers who do 


journals, 


not take several educational 


From teachers who have forgotten their youth, 


From teachers who have lost (or have never had) faith’ in 
God and little children, 


From teachers whose work is merely thought out, but 
never /e/t¢ out, 


From teachers whose zeal is not above refrigerator tem- 
perature, 


From teachers who see another’s prosperity through green 
spectacles, 


From teachers who tell themselves that the needs of their 
pupils are proportional to their salaries, 


~ . i 
From teachers whose voices have but one key and one 
inflection, : 


From teachers who take off their hats in their own pres- 
ence, 


From teachers who are threshing last year’s straw. 


From teachers whose vocabulary does not contain good 
will, good digestion, system, professional courtesy, My Country 
'Tis of Thee, and unification, 


From teachers whose units of measure are not authorized 
by reason nor common sense, 


From teachers who sit and shiver in their own shadow, 


From teachers who affirm that “morning exercises” are 
unnecessary ; that “ rest periods’ consume too much time ; 
that “ America’ is worn threadbare; that the daily display 
of our country’s flag renders it too common, 


From teachers who behold the Stars and Stripes without a 
quicker pulse and a more erect spinal column, 


Good Lord, deliver us. 


—Amos W. Farnham in New York Education 


French or English ? 


‘* What do you think I done to-day, Clara?” 

‘* Well, what did you do ?” asked the other. 

‘‘[ translated four pages of French exercises. 
fine?” 

‘*Fine? [should say so. 
I only translated two.” 


Wasn’t that 
I wish I had done as good as that. 
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Transparency Work 


JosEPHINE CHAPMAN Des Moines Iowa 


(These illustrations have been greatly reduced in reproduction. The 
original swan, for instance, was about six inches long — THE EDITOR. ) 


RANSPARENCY work is a never ending source of 

enjoyment to children, and is good training in cutting 

and in putting work together neatly. It is also a 

valuable aid to free hand cutting, as is shown in 
better results obtained in that work, after some practice in 
the making of transparencies. 

To those unfamiliar with the work, this explanation is 
given. The transparencies referred to are stencil-like 
designs cut from manila drawing paper and thoroughly 
blackened with ink. Back of these designs are pasted tissue 
papers, suitable in color, for the various parts of the designs. 





In the introduction of this work, the teacher should give 
her instructions very clearly, showing the pupils how and 
where to begin, and doing the work with them. After afew 
lessons this will prove to be pleasant and profitable seat 
work, and only a few general instructions will be needed, 
when the material is given out. 

The patterns to be cut may be mimeographed, sketched, 
or drawn with a stencil, by the teacher. 

To make the stencil, first draw the pattern on firm paper, 
then cut out according to the instructions given for the 





children. ‘To prepare papers for cutting, lay the stencil on 
the paper and draw around the edges of the openings. It 
takes but a short time to prepare enough for a class. 

In free-hand cutting, the figure cut ov¢of the paper is the 
the important one. In this work the reverse is true. ‘The 
figure cut out is of no account, but the opening left must be 
as perfect as possible. When the figure is large like the 
swan or rooster, it is a little easier to first cut out the greater 
part of the body about a quarter of an inch inside of the 
line marked, thus leaving room for the free working of the 
scissors. 
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The teacher should insist that the cutting be done right 
on the line. Not inside nor outside, but through the line, 
splitting it in two. Otherwise the picture is liable to be 
spoiled by ill proportions, or ragged edges, and the effect of 
the finished transparency is not good. 





In cutting a pattern having sharp points like a star, it is 
better to cut to the point on one side, then cut to the point 
on the other side, thus meeting the end of the first cut. 
This makes a better point, as a rule, than to turn the scissors 
and cut around the point, 

The materials required for this work are scissors, manila 
drawing paper, or butcher paper, white and colored tissue 
paper, or pretty bright wrapping paper, black ink, tooth- 
picks, cotton, paste and paste cloths, pieces of newspaper 
the size of the desks, and little squares of paper for paste 


dishes. Tailor paper, which is a tough grayish-black paper, 
is used by some, instead of the manila paper. Then no ink 
is necessary, but the pattern should be drawn with a yellow 
pencil, to be plainly seen. 

M:ike brushes of the toothpicks by winding a small bit of 
cotton around one end. After cutting and before inking, 
the pieces of newspaper should be spread over the tops of 
the desks, and on these, the patterns placed. Then with 





the little toothpick brushes give one side of the pattern a 
thorough ink wash. Use the side of the brush, dip into the 
ink often,and make long strokes from the top to the 
bottom of the paper. Let it dry a few moments and ink 
again. Lift the newspaper with the inked pattern and place 
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on a shelf or window-sill to dry. 
place in a book to press. 

At first the cutting should be done at one period and the 
inking at another. Later, the two need occupy but one 
period. ‘Take very simple patterns for the first lessons, like 
an orange, a toy balloon, or a leaf. Have a little conversa- 
tion with the pupils about the colors to be used. It is a 
saving of time and paper for the teacher to cut the colored 


When thoroughly dry, 





td 


papers into pieces a little larger than the opening to be cov- 
ered. Merely block them out. Give each child enough of 
these colors to cover the openings in his patterns. Have a 
transparency finished in suitable colors, and hung in the 
window, as a guide for the children in pasting, or, place on 
the board a colored crayon picture of the same. Use slate 
pencils, or toothpicks without the cotton, to spread the 
paste. Teach the children to spread it neatly, sparingly, 
and quickly, on the edge of the opening to be covered, and 
on no other. ‘Turn the pattern over onto the colored paper, 
and press the edges down carefully with the paste cloth. 
Slip into a book for a few minutes. If the color overlaps 
the place of another color, carefully trim off. It is best to 
lap the edges only far enough to hold the paper together. 
Hold up to the light to see if the colors overlap too much. 
Proceed with the other parts in the same way. When fin- 
ished, press well over night to prevent curling. Then hang 
in the window. ‘When well done they are very effective. 
Some patterns are as pretty done all in white, and the effect 
is good. Then only one piece of paper is necessary to cover 
all the openings. 

The accompanying transparencies were made by my 
first grade children, six and seven years of age. The 
following colors were used. The swan, which illustrated 
the story of the “Ugly Duckling,” was done in pure white, 
as was also the picture of Jack and Jill. The rooster was in 
white with red comb and gills, and yellow bill and legs. 
The chickens weré in yellow and the earthworm in dull 

ink. 
F The girl’s dress was pink, the sunbonnet light blue, and 
the umbrella a deeper blue. The umbrella handle was 
brown, and also the fence and ground. 

The Brownies were in their usual color, the grass-stalk in 
green, the toad-stool in cream color, and the earth in gray. 

The colors may be varied to suit the fancy or adapted to 
the supply of colored paper. 
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Practical Drill in Orthoepy 


Assistant Superintendent Burch, of Milwaukee, some 
months ago, requested the teachers to make out lists of words 
which are commonly mispronounced by their pupils. These 
lists were collected, tabulated alphabetically, mimeographed 
on sheets in convenient form for use, and distributed to the 
teachers with directions to drill the pupils in the right pro- 
nunciation. 

Words reported by the district and primary schools as 
being habitually mispronounced : 


again, against 


*forty (“d,’ for “t” poem 

Arctic gem (chem) quiet 
arithmetic get (git) real, really 
Asia geography recess 
*Ask *government regular 
attacked *had (hat) robin 

bade height *root 

because his several 

been history such 
*blue hundred (derd) surprise 

can (kir, ken) immediately sphere 

can’t influence **threw (trun) 
catch (ketch) interesting Tuesday 
cellar is (iss) theatre 
character just **there 

children (dern) kettle thrown (trun) 
chimney kept toward 
comfortable *laugh true 

cousin laundry twelve 

cruel *led (let) usually 

desk (dess, or dest library *verb 
*dew *likeness very “y” like sw” 
difference manufacture vessel = 
*doing (“g’’ dropped) mustache voice 

don’t you *nature ~“*when 
drowned *new was (wuz, wass) 
duty nominative water 

eleven nothing Wisconsin 
elm often whole 

every once, orange yes 

February participle yes ma’am 
figure picture you (yoo) 
forehead 


*One of a class often mispronounced. 

(1) The fault in each word, whether accent or sound, 
should be clearly pointed out, and the correct pronuncia- 
tion established by drill. 

(2) Some pupils need very definite instruction relative to 
the use of the organs of speech in giving the sounds “th” 
aspirate, ‘ th” sub-vocal, “v,” “d,’’ “ t,” “ z,” “wh,” etc. 


Flowers that tell Time 


Dandelions open at 5.30 o’clock in the morning and close at 8.30 
p.M. The white lily opens at 8 aM. and closes at5 p.m. The 
pink’s day lasts from 8 until 6.30 o’clock. The hawkweed blooms 
from eight a.m. until 2 P.m.: the sow thistle from five o’clock 
until noon. The yellow goat’s beard shuts at noon precisely— 
the moment of the sun’s highest altitude—and farm laborers still 
take their dinner hour from the little field flower. 

The suggestion is made to youthful gardeners that they might 
arrange their flowers so that every hour of the day could be told 
at a glance. 


Test of Pure Air 


If an odor can be detected by one coming from out 
doors, the room is in need of ventilators... For a test which 
shall eliminate the differences of judgment arising from the 
sense of smell, the air of the school-room may be tested by 
blowing air taken from the floor of the room with a bellows 
or bicycle pump into a pint bottle containing about an 
ounce of lime water. Cork the bottle and shake it thor- 
oughly. If the water is perceptibly beclouded with little 
white dots, the impurity of the air is shown. 


A little four-year-old went to Sunday-school for the first time 
and heard the children singing, ‘‘ Once I was blind, but now I 
can see.” That afternoon her sister heard her sing, ‘‘ One side 
was blind, but now it can see.” 
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Colored Crayons in the School- 
Room VI 


OLIVE M. LONG 
(All rights reserved) 


This is an evening scene, with a sunset glow, so the sky 
may be put in according to the directions for the January 
sketch, first making it a warm, pale yellow, growing lighter 
above, with a clear red worked into it near the horizon and 
quickly fading into the yellow. 

The same effect (reversed’) is repeated in the stream in 
which it is reflected,—only a little duller, as water is usually 
darker than the sky. Toward the lower edge of the water, 
the color may fade into a pale dull blue, where a portion of 


the sky is shown reflected which does not appear in the sky: 


itself. 

The green of the fields on both sides of the stream is of a 
grayish tone, because of the evening light. It is a little 
brighter (and yellower) in the foreground than in the 
distance. 

The trees and bushes are also a dull green, but darker 
than the grass, and with still darker touches (with a little 


One Reason Teachers Go Abroad 


(From Boston Herald) 


ERY naturally, the alert press of to-day wants to get 
at the actuating motives for going abroad on the part 


of these swarms of ocean voyagers—many of whom 
confess that they dread seasickness horribly. Large 
numbers of them, moreover—school teachers, country min- 
isters, students—are lank and lean in purse, and for the 
whole past year have been economizing in every way to save 
up money enough to patronize the third-class, stuffy inns 
they expect to board and lodge in on the other side. There 
must be, then, some overpowering motive at the bottom of 
so much apparent lack of patriotism, close economizing and 
triumph over disgust at the smell of bilge water. What is it? 
After exhaustively interviewing a large number of typical 
specimens of ‘these unpatriotic and ascetically minded 
school teachers, country ministers, and students, and then 
analyzing down to the finest point the gist of their replies, 
the press has found itself forced to a strange and utterly 
unexpected conclusion. Paradoxical as it may sound, the 
prominent motive insisted on for their unnatural conduct by 
the majority of these transatlantic skippers is that they feel 
so dreadfully lonesome in America, and, therefore, must 

















brown in them) near the ground, where the shadows are 
heavier. The trees in the distance are a little lighter and 
grayer than those in the foreground. 

In the places where the trees are reflected in the water, 
use the same green, a little darker. First sweep in these 
reflections with a downward (vertical) stroke, letting the 
color fade out at the end of each stroke by using less pres- 
sure ; and let the red and yellow show here and there, as it 
naturally would shine through the openings in the foliage. 
These downward strokes represent the reflection which is 
underneath in the water ; above this suggest the surface of 
the water by light Aorizonfa/ strokes, where the ripples 
catch the light— pale yellow or blue, according to the places 
—and out in the bright part of the stream, a few dark ripples 
will add to the watery effect. The lily-pads lying on the 
water are a light green, where they reflect the light. 

The rushes bordering the stream are a brownish green. 
It would be better to vary the tone, making some browner 
and some greener. In these, too, first put in the reflections 
with vertical strokes, and then let the surface of the water 
ripple over them horizontally. 

The letters are a light gray green, (like the distant fields,) 
outlined with a sharp line of very light yellow. 


have more elbow room for society or die. At first, the most 
astute reporters, and, moreover, the ones least liable to have 
the wind taken out of their sails by anything new under the 
sun, could hardly believe their ears. 

“ What!” said one of these children of the press to a 
bright-looking young schoolmistress who confessed she was 
going across for a second time. “What! you say it is 
because you are so dreadfully lonesome in America that you 
are off again? Can’t you get society enough out of the 
70,000,000 people at home ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, in one way, but then, you see, they were all 
born somewhere in the nineteenth century. They and their 
dress and their houses and their ideas are all so new and 
spick-and-span that I get dreadfully tired of them. They 
all look alike and think alike and build alike, till they are no 
better than so many peas in a bushel. I want, for a change, 
to get among old folks.” 

“* Well, how old do you want them?” 

“Oh! as old as Julius Cesar, and back of him, as old as 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and I wouldn’t mind Moses 
thrown in. Then all the way down the ages, I want to be 
where Phidias sculptured and Charlemagne was crowned 
and Dante sung and Titian painted and the cathedral 
builders reared their Amiens and Chartres temples and Shake- 
speare created Lear. The moment [ set foot in England, 
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France or Italy, I feel myself compassed about by a great 
cloud of witnesses. In a city like Venice I seem to live all 
at once in whole ages of history, architecture, painting, 
commerce, crusading. That’s what I call getting into good 
company and, not feeling lonesome, company that enlarges 
my range and gives a fine sea-gull sweep to my imagination. 
It makes me feel that ‘no pent-up Utica contracts my 
powers,’ and that I belong to the whole human race. 
There’s no use in your laughing at this, Mr. Reporter, it’s so. 
I am as good a Yankee as you are, but all stay-at-home 
work-a-day Yankee and no play in the glorious ages of the 
past makes Jack a dull boy, makes me so, anyhow. I would 
sleep in a garret and live on bread and cheese a whole 
month for one hour in the Vatican or in the Coliseum or in 
Westminster Abbey. That’s what makes me feel myself 
immortal, as I see how all God’s creations and all his highest 
creative spirits can focus their rays on every separate human 
soul, and make it supremely happy. Oh! but I am happy 
then as a cage of singing birds.” 

“ Well, but you must admit that you can enjoy fine scenery 
here at home!” 

“Yes, but scenery alone won’t do. It often leaves me 
feeling so dreadfully lonesome. I love rocks and trees and 
brooks and pools as well as anybody. Besides, there are as 
beautiful glens and cascades among the White mountains as 
the valley of Vancluse, where Petrarch worshipped Laura. 
But Petrarch is not down in the White Mountain programme, 
and I miss him dreadfully. No scream of a kingfislter will 
make up for his absence. In Vancluse I wander round, 
hand in hand with Petrarch, see through his eyes, melt with 
his sorrows and soar with his raptures; and then these 
divine human associations throw the ‘ light that never was on 
land or sea.’ In the course of ages we shall have these at 
home, but I shall not live to see them, and that’s just the 
reason why I mean—as you call it— to ‘skip across’ a 
second time.” 


Old-fashioned Roses 


I like ‘em ’cause they kind o’ 
Sort o’ make a feller like ’em; 
And I tell you, when I find a 
Bunch out whur the sun kin strike ’em 
It allus sets me thinkin’ 
O’ the ones ’at used to grow, 
And peek in thro’ the chinkin’ 
O’ the cabin, don’t you know? 


But, as I wuz a sayin’, 
They ain’t no style about ’em 
Very gaudy or displayin’, 
But I wouldn’t be without ’em, 
‘Cause I’m happier in these posies, 
And the hollyhawks and sich, 
Than the hummin’-bird ’at noses 
In the roses of the rich. ° 
— James Whitcomb Riley 
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How Many do This? 


The shadow-line is marked at each hour during the school 
day. Thus we note the gradual decrease of the shadow-line 
until noon and the lengthening of the shadow-line in the 
afternoon. The shortest line is our meridian, and from this 
we mark on the floor of the school-room the true north and 
south line. As in one day, we find our shadow-line shortest 
when the sun is highest in the sky, so our year’s record of 
the noon shadow-line proves that when the line is longest in 
December the temperature is lower than in June when the 
line is shortest, and we find our noon sun in December far 
in the south, while in June it seems to be more nearly over- 
head.—Mary £. Kelton 





The following composition was passed to his teacher, by a 
sixth grade hopeful, after he had learned by heart “The 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” He expressed great 
delight at having learned the poem and begged permission 
to write a composition. Following is the result.—//. Z. 7. 


“ This poem is about the Pilgrim Fathers. One stormy day when the 
waves were dashing high on a rock-bound coast 

A band of exiles came on the wild New England shore. They were 
very true-hearted and had the stirring of drums and were ringing of fame. 

And when they came near to the desert they were very fearless. 

When they were in the storm they thought that there were some 
sounding aisles in the woods, 

From the eagle’s nest in the rocking pines it was their home. 

The men had white hair and the women had fearless eye. They had 
bright jewels of the spoils of the sea. 

That was the first step that they had trod.” 


[ What was the cause of this result, teachers?)—THE EpiTor} 


A Needed Hint 


It was almost four o’clock. The tired teacher was passing up 
and down the aisles, taking a last look at the finished work before 
closing school. Only a few were sentenced to do their work 
over; the majority were passed quickly and silently by. Looking 
over her room the teacher saw one sad-faced little fellow vainly 
trying to suppress the sobs - a moment ago his face had been all 
sunshine. Going to his desk the teacher bent down and said, 
‘« Why, James, what is the trouble?” The sobs shook his frame 
and between his tears he stammered out, ‘‘ The other teacher 
used to say ‘ Very nice,’ sometimes, and I tried so hard.” 


A recent biographer of Phillips Brooks points out that every 
letter he received was carefully deciphered, if illegible; but he 
used to say: ‘*‘ What right has that man to save his time by writ- 
ing badly and stealing mine?” 


George McDonald said : *‘ If I can put one touch of a rosy sun- 
set into a single human life, I shall feel that I have walked with 
God.” 


BOATING OONG 


LBP muRPHY 
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Rowboats. ‘Some of the children, seated in couples on 
the floor, facing each other and with clasped hands, bend 
back and forth as in rowing. Ships. Little girls with white 


aprons, one corner held up to represent a sail, should move 
slowly about. Handkerchieis may be used instead of aprons. 
Seagulls, The smallest children fly around like birds, 
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A Flower Game 


BERTHA E, BusH 


2 ORTY pairs of little hands 
primly folded; forty pairs of 
dancing eyes fixed on that 

magician in the primary room 

—the teacher. A breathless, happy 

hush while she gives her directions --- 

‘“‘ Freddie, you may go to the north 
door and be Jack Frost. Dan, you 
may hide on the east side and be the 
sun. Mary, you may put on your 
‘kitty hood’ and be Pussy Willow. 
All the rest may be little seeds under 
the ground fast asleep.” 

Down drop the little heads while 
the laughing eyes are fast closed. 
Such a pretty picture! ‘The teacher would rather look 
than play, but she knows by experience that it would not 
last long. So she begins softly to recite :— 





“ Little Jack Frost is calling the flowers, 
The flowers asleep in their soft, warm beds, 
He nips at their buds and blusters and blows 
But they only shake their little heads.” 


While she is reciting, Freddie, the most mischievous of 
Jack Frosts, steals around, pinching ears in greatest glee, 
but the last line brings a vigorous shaking of heads upon the 
desks. 

Out steps the Sun from the East and drives Jack Frost 
through the north door while the teacher goes on — 


“‘ Then comes the beautiful bright spring sun 
He chases Jack Frost away to the North; 
Then he calls the flowers and they lift their heads 
And dear Pussy Willow comes softly forth.” — 


From one to another the little Sun goes, caressing the 
bent heads that rise at his touch. Then he leads sweet 
Pussy Willow, in her little gray hood to the front. But — 


“ Jack Frost comes back and he nips at her nose; 
But he cannot pinch through the soft gray fur, 
And away he runs for he hears the Sun 
Call a crowd of blossoms to follow her.” 


From seat to seat slips the happy Sun, choosing his blos- 
soms — 
«Come, little wind-flower,’ the good sun cries; 
And here comes wind-flower over the hill; 


‘ Come, pretty buttercup,’ next he calls; 
And the buttercups smile as buttercups will. 


‘¢ Then he leads the violets softly out 
Till the hillsides are blue as the summer skies; 
And each tiny seed in the garden beds 
Stretches up and up ’neath the sun’s kind eyes.” 


Now the little living plants are growingindeed. First the 
little hands for leaves, then they rise slowly to their feet 
pushing up the seats behind them. Ah! now comes the 
wind! See how daintily they sway and bend. 


“ The breezes sway them to and fro, 
The soft spring rain falls light on their heads; 
They say, ‘ Ho, ho! we love to grow! 
How could we stay so long in our beds?’” 


The little fingers make a gentle tapping on each small 
crown. But a magic change comes. ‘They are flowers no 


longer. ‘They will be birds now, and 
the wings flutter softly as the teacher's 
voice goes on — 


‘“* And th: birds fly over and sing and sing, 
The happy song of the happy spring.” 


What a caroling! It is an old and 
dearly loved school-song. 


“ ‘Wake,’ says the sunshine, *’tis time to wake 








up, 

Wake pretty daisy and sweet buttercup. 

Why! you have been sleeping the whole 
winter long. 

Hark! don’t you hear? ’tis the bluebird’s 
first song?’” 


And then to the “ tra-la-la’’ chorus 
how the birds go flying round! 
Once around the school-room passing 
through every aisle and then pausing, 
each at his own seat, they wait the 
signal. Another second, and each 
small head is bent over the number 
work which, somehow, seems twice as 
interesting as before. 

The flowers chosen have, of neces- 
sity, been the ones that come first on 
the prairies of northern Iowa, but any 
other could be substituted. ‘The pur- 
pose of it all is two-fold, first to give the weary little students 
the needed amount of exercise, second to put into the little 
minds an inkling of the joy of the springiime. The first 
result is soon accomplished, very necessary, but forgotten as 
soon as the exercise is over; but for the second — in every 
life that passes out from the school-room doors to take up 
the burdens and the joys of manhood and womanhood, it 
shall live forever. 


An Educational Club Meeting 


Dear Editor : 


A word about a club,an alive one, that shunted off onto an 
educafional track at its last meeting. Everybody was invited 
and everybody came to the club’s crowning work of th+ winter. 

Specimens of the pupils’ vari-kind work in the lower grades 
presented a prettily papered front to the audience. Primary 
classes, with their teachers, illustrated a late method of phonetic 
reading. The readiness and the naturalness of book and black- 
board talk surprised and charmed. Nothing read or said was 
‘Cover the heads” of the humblest present. The high school 
sent its orchestra and its glee club to grace the evening. Well! 
what good? It brought Americans and un-Americans together 
in a common interest. It was a heartfelt recognition of the 
teachers’ faithful efforts. School visiting by parents and home 
calls by teachers are resulting. School skeptics are fewer, and 
admit that there is ‘‘ more init” than they thought. Another 
outcome is a ‘‘ social service,” a group of ladies who are to visit 
our schools regularly and look out for their welfare. There is 
less opposition to the curfew law, and to other just demands. 
The influence of that meeting will be felt at the polls, and the 
result will be a wiser selection of school officials. Now, why 
should not teachers ciaim a hearing in the worthy organizations 
of theirtown? Why not have their frequent ‘ benefit nights” 
for the benefit of the community? 

A. C. SCAMMELL 


‘« Freddy,” said the teacher, ‘‘ you have spelled the word 
‘rabbit’ with two t’s. You must leave one of them out.” «“ Yes, 
ma’am,” replied Freddy, ‘‘ which one?” 
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Vacation Schools 


A Manual-Training Exhibit 
LILLIAN W. Betts in Zhe Outlook 


(This article appeared in 7he Outlook \ast winter and is given here as 
suggestive for work in the vacation schools this summer —THE EpiTor) 


HE exhibition of the work done in the Play Schools 

of the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, in 

New York, under the Board of Education during the 

last summer’s vacation, was a most valuable contribu- 

tion to education and sociology, and to the student of 

psychology it was invaluable. ‘The several branches of work 

were planned and supervised by the supervisors of the 

branches introduced, under the direction of Mr. Seth T. 

Stewart, one of the Assistant Superintendents of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Thé scheme of work devised by the Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens, for the term of five weeks, resulted in producing a 
unique exhibition. To each of the five weeks was assigned 
a subject — “The Country,” “ ‘The Seashore,” “The City 
Street,” “The Home,” “Central Park.” On every day of 
each week the subject of that week was expressed in paper- 
folding, stick-laying, clay, sand, blocks, and color-work. For 
sand-work each child had a box in which he worked with his 
materials, expressing his idea of the day’s subject. The sea- 
shore and country in some of this work was most artistically 
expressed. Coney Island had made its impression. The 
carousal, little booths, board walk, and sail-boats with 
advertisements, were all there. One child had used green 
and purple and white paper to express waves. One out of 
fifty children had a sandy beach, two paper dolls hand in 
hand, and sand dunes with bits of hay for dead grass on the 
top of the dunes. 

The country had in every exhibit chickens and a cow. 
One child had constructed a windmill and a pump. 

The home, as the New York kindergarten children saw it, 
would move the heart of the most indifferent. Some had 
used boxes which they furnished with paper-and-stick furni- 
ture. All but two of these had one living-room and two 
bedrooms—the latter without windows, or with a small 
square hole near the ceiling. Every home, whatever the 
material used, had a cradle. In one was a grandmother, with 
a ruffled cap, cleverly done in clay. 

Some of these children had in the home exhibit put in a 
half-dozen sewing-machines of paper, standing close together 
—the tenement-house sweat-shop. 

The city street was in every case a tangled mass of street- 
cars, trucks, hucksters’ wagons, and little hand-carts. Cen- 
tral Park was made conspicuous by small signs on which 
was printed by feeble and by clumsy fingers, “ Keep off the 
Grass.” 

The influence of environment on a child’s mind was 
clearly shown in this exhibit of children of the kindergarten. 
Another effect of environment was expressed. This exhibit 
was held in one of the oldest of the school buildings in the 
Borough of Manhattan, near the Brooklyn Bridge. It was 
open for the entire week to everybody. There was not 
enough money to pay for the requisite number of caretakers. 
The kindergarten exhibit in two separate rooms was almost 
wrecked the second day by some children of the neighbor- 
hood. It was reconstructed in part but its first value was 
lost. ‘The industrial work done by the children who at- 
tended these play schools gave the best possible argument in 
favor of industrial training in the public schools. Sewing 
was taught. The making of dolls’ clothes was the theme 
chosen. Whole wardrobes were shown, each the work of 
one girl, accomplished in the five weeks’ session. The 
advanced work was ii waist-making, in which the pupils 
measured and fitted each other. Millinery was taught, and 
also paper-flower making. Several of the exhibits showed 
the result of instruction in both branches. Cooking ex- 
hibits were given by classes, and the refreshment served was 
the work of different cooking-classes. For the boys there 
were bent-iron work, cabinet-work and carving, and fine 
carpenter-work. The drawing and color-work, especially 





the latter, were astonishing. This exhibit of these schools — 
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epitomized the hand work of the school year. The 100,000 
children who attended these play schools are the pupils of 
the day schools where hand work is part of the week’s work 
in the class-room. In the play school the pupil had every 
latitude in making his choice of occupation. He naturally 
chose that which appealed most to him and showed his 
mastery of his materials. 

Art classes were taken to the city and suburban parks for 
the day. The walls of the audience-room were covered with 
the results in black and white and in color—results remark- 
able when the opportunity for work was considered. An 
extra week was added to the term of these play schools, 
which was used in‘excursions on barges. Trips were made 
down the harbor and up the North and East Rivers and the 
Sound, where hundreds of these children realized for the 
first time what the words harbor, bay, cape, strait, and river 
really meant. 


God’s glory lies not out of reach, 
The moss we crush beneath our feet, 
The pebbles on the wet sea-beach, 
Have solemn meanings, strange and sweet, 
- Owen Meredith. 


Teachers’ Letters 
Writing on Ruled Lines 


To the Editor Primary EDUCATION : 


It was with great interest that I read the article in the March 
PRIMARY EpDvuCATION on ‘‘ Writing on Ruled Paper,” a subject 
which has provoked mnch discussion for some time past among 
local teachers, as indeed it must have done among teachers every- 
where. Yet in spite of the convincing arguments set forth, the 
teacher who is determined to know the right way because it is 
the right way, and not because she is prejudiced to think that it 
is, feels that she must question still further. 

The question seems to lie, not so much in the spacing of the 
paper, as between freedom and form, the two qualities required 
for perfect penmanship, for witb single lines or with no lines at 
all, a teacher demanding accuracy of form, deprives her children 
of freedom as certainly as though there were any number of 
lines. If form is the one end sought, there is even less freedom 
in the blank paper, for then to he accurate, making all of his 
letters the same height, the child must write on imaginary lines, 
a task more difficult than when the lines are visible The 
primary teacher has the choice of two results. She may demand 
form, with or without spaces, and in a year’s time, with careful 
training, have children who with cramped fingers can reproduce 
with surprising accuracy any copy. On the other hand, demand- 
ing freedom, she may have children who with comparative ease 
can write words legibly, but in which the form, relative height 
and breadth of the letters is far from perfect. In either case 
the child is imperfect and the work but begun, so that the ques- 
tion which comes to the primary teacher must be answered in the 
higher grades and it becomes a question not only of the primary 
grade, but of the whole school system. The aim for form, the 
cramped style of penmanship, has been carried on for so many 
years that one may go into almost any high school and witness 
its results. The results of the other method are not so easily 
obtained, but before adopting it the teacher feels inclined to ask : 
If this same freedom, begun in the primary, were continued 
through the grades, would the results be what is desired? Would 
there not be great danger of forming habits of carelessness that 
would never be overcome? It must be granted that the work 
through the grades cannot be so neat and regular as by the 
cramped method. Will the results be enough more satisfactory 
to warrant the giving up of this same neatness and regularity 
through the grades? These are the questions that present them- 
selves, and the only way they can be answered is by the actual 
test of the two methods. The question, then, lies here: Is there 
any school which has given a fair, unbiased trial to each? Orif 
not that, having many examples of the cramped method, we ask, 
Is there any school which has taken pupils from the primary to 
the high school with a thorough training in freedom of move- 
ment? If there is such a school, we ask in the interest of those 
teachers who are striving —not to prove any theory because it 
happens to be their own — not to advance any method for the 
method’s sake — but to direct the energies of their children so 
that the result will be of the greatest future benefit— may we 
not, through the columns of your paper, have the benefit of their 
broader experiences? ’ 

Lucy 8. WILLIAMS 

Norfolk Neb. 


(This is a good, sensible subject for discussion. — THE 
EpITor. ) 
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Complaints and Suggestions 
i. BI. 


CHOOLS differ from one another, “as one star dif- 

S fereth from another in glory.” Why this difference? 

Isn’t it due partly to the lack or abundance of bright, 

fresh ideas? Where do we get fresh ideas to put in- 

to our school work? Do we do enough close and intelli- 

gent observing? ‘Then do we think hard about our obser- 

vations? Don’t they often give us an inkling, which we can 
expand into a new idea, by “ thinking it through’’? 

Not long ago, I visited one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful factories in the world.* I expected to find nothing 
unusual, but I did see things that have inspired me in my 
school werk. 

My attention was riveted to the faces of ‘the people at 
work, with the very atmosphere full of joy, peace, and 
apparent content. I never saw more happy, earnest, noble, 
loving faces in any church, or lecture room, than were right 
here, putting their very souls into their work, because love 
had been poured out upon them by their employers. This 
is what the company had done to prove its love and 
thoughtfulness; It had provided baths to be used while 
pay went on, a magnificent rest room, a ten minutes’ recess, 
a dining room, and a hot lunch for two or three cents — the 
whole system of management was that of a well regulated 
home. 

When the guide was asked, “Why do you do this?” he 
said, “It pays. We manufacture happiness first.” Then I 
thought of school. I wonder if we think enough about 
manufacturing happiness first. ‘‘By our plan,” he said, 
“we get more work and the gwa/ity of it is better.” There 
was no mad rush to outdo each other, but “ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” was stamped on 
every face. 

What is the great object of any factory ? — To make the 
best, the most complete thing. What is the great object of 
schools? — To make the best, the most complete citizens. 
Before the head of a factory, or the head of a school can 
make the best he must know how. 

Is not the head of the factory seeking improvement in 


* Cash Register Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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every department and in the general manipulation of 
affairs? How? ‘The guide called attention to metal boxes, 
accessible to every person employed. On each box were 
the words, “‘ Complaints and Suggestions.”’ Each employe 
is urged to give his views by writing them on paper and de- 
positing the same in these boxes. As many as two thousand 
are examined every year, it is said. By putting these sug- 
gestions into practice so far as possible, and remedying the 
cause of complaints, that factory to-day is without it peers in 
any country of the world. Why couldn’t this idea (of com- 
plaints and suggestions) be used in schools? The Great 
Teacher said, “A little child shall lead them.” Watch chil- 
dren at play. Don’t they suggest “how to play it’’? 
Don’t they surmount every difficulty, and aren’t they “ fit 
to cope with anything” strange and unexplored in the 
play-world, by using suggestions continually, from each 
other ? 

Little children might be encouraged to drop into a box 
letters “ telling teacher,” what they do like and what they 
don’t like “in our school.” A good idea to keep before 
the children is: How can we make ours the best school in 
the United States of America? 

All this would tend to bring about an “era of good feel- 
ing ’”’ —a thing not to be despised. It is a good thing for 
some children to exert themselves enough to find out if 
there is anything they do like or don’t like and to tell just 
what it is. 

I have known a child to whine a half a day at home, be- 
cause he supposed something was the matter. When the 
child comes to sum up his complaints, he may be in the 
same fix as the man who said, “ Indeed, I haven’t any.” 
It will do him good to make this discovery — (that he has 
no complaints, it may be news to him). It may help to 
“renew a right spirit” within him. 

Once a month the magic box might be opened and 
teacher and pupil “ reason together ’’ about these things, by 
discussing their complaints (and there may be just ones) 
and suggestions. Let pupils help to decide what can be 
put into practice. The bad (if any) as well as the good 
will say now, “I am one of ’em.” “I am in it.” May we, 
not be somewhat regenerated, “‘see ourselves as ithers see 
us’? — and may we not get in closer touch with our children 
by heeding their complaints and suggestions ? 
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Teaching Reading in Ten 
Cities X 
How Reading is Taught in Cleveland Ohio. 


EmMA C, Davis General Supervisor 


HAVE been asked to*tell how we go about to teach 

| the little six-year-old how to read,— to tell “the very 
first steps and all the way along, and the reasons for 
the methods pursued.” 


The Child 


As we are tryig to teach the child and not the subject, 
let us, for a moment, rest our gaze upon him. Here he is a 
wondering, inquiring. little being, grasping far and near for 
every stray bit of information and fitting it in with what he 
has already acquired and trying as best he can to piece 
out his limited knowings with each new bit and to weave it 
into the warp and woof of knowledge. 

Then comes the teacher studying the child to learn what 
are the points of contact of his inner life with the outer 
world ; what are the lines of these, his wonderings, inquiries ; 
along what paths his flights of fancy lead him; what his 
desires are ; what are the missing links in his knowledge of 
facts — in a word what are his interests in life. 

Then finding these as we do, in the circle of home-life, in 
the nature-world and in the world of social activities, the 
teacher next seeks to find the particular phases of these 
which are nearest to her children in their special experiences 
and conditions, and to reflect these in the daily work of his 
education. For it is upon these inherent interests of the 
child that we must base our plans of work in order that the 
impulse to learn, to do, comes from within, and the child 
grow through his self-activity. ‘This principle of growth 
through se//-activity is one of the fundamental truths which 
constitute the body of our educational creed. Another of 
these is, ‘‘.Se//-expression is the highest yearning of the 
human spirit next to the hope of immortality.” That self- 
expression leads to se/-realization is still another. Self- 
realization is dependent upon two factors, the inner child,— 
his impulses, desires, volitions, thoughts,—and upon ‘the 
outer life,— his spiritual and materialistic environment, and 
we count this, that or the other method as valuable only as 
it is rightly used as an instrumentality in enabling the child 
to grow, through his own activities to a more and more per- 
fect self-realization. 


The Method 


We do not think that we in Cleveland have found a 
“ royal road’ to learning to read and we are still in the 
attitude of learners (and I hope shall continue to be so). 
But we have a plan which, while it is definite enough to be 
a guide, is yet sufficiently eclective and flexible to permit in- 
dividual freedom to the teacher and to suit the varying 
conditions of a great city where the several sections are as 
different as the different nationalities which occupy them. 

The following is a brief outline of this method in its two 
phases which are somewhat distinct at first but which finally 
merge into one. We begin with what we call “ Thought 
Reading’’ which is the sentence method primarily, with the 
learning of words as entities, as complementary. This 
thought reading we carry along alone as blackboard work in 
script, until the children have become familiar with this new 
avenue of expression, and have acquired quite a little stock 
of words and phrases. These words and phrases are such 
as have universal value as being common forms of thought 
or as expressive of the phases of life under consideration. 
These vary somewhat according to the section of the city, 
with the season of the year and for other causes. A record 
of these words and phrases is kept upon the blackboard. 

During this period the teacher skilfully weaves into the 
lesson such words as she knows she is soon to need in the 
work in phonics. As we begin our phonic work with the 
short sound of a, such words as can, plant, has, and, 
are found among the words recorded upon the blackboard. 
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Beside the learning by sight of these words containing 
simple phonetic elements and which are later to be analyzed, 
the teacher has meanwhile been giving “phonic exercises ” 
which constitute an exercising of the vocal organs, practice 
in enunciation and pronunciation, training of the ear, with- 
out, as yet, any application being made to visible forms. 

When the teacher finds her children ready for it, she be- 
gins to introduce them to the written signs for these sounds 
by means of first analysis and then synthesis of phonic 
words, and they are thus launched upon this new venture — 
the learnthg of words — not, as hitherto, by association and 
inference alone — but by unlocking them with the key of 


‘sounds. Analytic and synthetic exercises in phonics are 


daily adjuncts to the reading. ‘Take, for a single instance, 
the “ making out”’ or “ making up”’ of such lists as: “and, 
stand, sand, band, hand, land, ring, sing, bring, sting,’’ 
etc. Notice that these are all words in almost daily use 
with the children; we make it a great point that no word 
appears in these lists that is not included in the child’s 
‘‘working vocabulary,” and unfamiliar words are given only 
where the horizon widens and new ideas are embodied 
in hitherto unknown words. 

It will be readily seen what a rapidly increasing vocabu- 
lary is within the accomplishment of the youngest learners. 
The phonetic work marches side by side with the “ thought 
reading,’’ lending its aid more and more to the latter, as all 
words in the thought reading which come within this ever 
widening range of phonetic analysis are learned by this 
method. In fact as soon as sufficient facility in making out 
words by sounds has been accomplished, we make the 
phonetic work, wherever possible, the basis of all our read- 
ing study to the end that the child may begin at the earliest 
moment to be self-helpful. The earlier he can be set to 
“ study out” new lessons for himself —not relying alone on 
memory and inferences for getting the words — the earlier 
is his self-directive power set into operation. And the 
earlier he reads with the set purpose of acquiring for himself 
from the printed page its treasure of thought, the sooner is 
begun his career as a “ free citizen.” 

Appleton’s charts and readers are the basis of the special 
work in phonics while the thought reading is continued as 
supplementary to the work in language, in its several phases 
—home life, life in nature and civic life, with its social 
activites. The language work and reading are thus so 
closely correlated as to be almost inseparable. Indeed 
we believe that Reading and Composing are co-ordinate 
educational processes, for the twofold purpose in the 
mastery of the symbols of language is the acquisition of the 
ability to put into permanent form one’s own thought, as 
well as to read the thoughts of others. 


”? 


The Application of the Method 


In the following illustrations of the beginning steps, I 
doubt not that some will think we take rather a snail’s pace ; 
that we give too limited a range in these earlier lessons. 
Possibly this is so, but this is our effort to be psychological 
as to manner of presentation as well as psychological as to 
subject-matter and method of presentation. 

The child has now come into the power of formulated 
thought, it is true, and should begin to learn ‘to read by 
reading thoughts, 7.c. sentences, and he should not beled 
aside into the shallows of single words —to be functioned 
after learned; but, on the other hand, he should not be 
submerged in the deep waters of too many, too varied, too 
complex sentences. 


Illustrative Lessons 


With these considerations in mind we begin our very first 
lessons. These lessons, as has been said, are interpretations, 
of the child’s interests in home life, the world of nature, and 
the social world, and such topics as the home, playmates, 
Hiawatha, the boy Columbus, autumnal plant life, wind 
and weather, etc., are the stibjects of the earlier reading 
lessons. 

The words written in parentheses represent simple 
outline pictures which the teacher draws—as rapidly, 
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almost, as she writes— these help to embody the thought 
and are the means of avoiding a too rapid introduc- 
tion of words, while giving a variety and scope otherwise 
unattainable. 

Here is the type of a first lesson. ‘The teacher having 
provided herself with twigs, leaves, nuts, seeds and flowers, 
gives one of these to one of the children who stand before 
her with expectant eyes and minds and hearts aglow : 

She asks, “‘ John, what have you?” John replies, “I have 
a twig.” The teacher says, “I will write what John told 
me.” Writes, “I have a (twig). “John, read your story.” 

John reads with help. Mary also reads John’s story. 
Then the teacher gives Mary a flow:r, and, as before. 
Mary “tells” and “reads,” “I have a (flower).” The 
lesson is thus continued until this is the result : 


I have a (twig). 
I have a (flower). 
I have a (chestnut), etc. 


Thus the phrase “I have” is introduced and is placed 
upon the blackboard in a space reserved for “the dic- 
tionary.” 

The next lesson may be on two objects in the hand of the 
child with the following result : ‘ 


I have a (pear) and a (peach), etc. 


Thus “and” is added to the dictionary. Next to “I 
have ’’ in nearness to the child’s experience, is “I see.” A 
type lesson would be: 


I see a (flower) and a (vase), etc. 


Thus “ I see”’ is added to the dictionary. 

A playmate is presented in the picture of Lily. Lily 
says,— 

See my red (dress) ! 

See my white (apron)! etc. 


Color names are written in chalk of the color mentioned. 
Thus this use of “see”’ and the word “my” are added. 

Then, in connection with the talks about home — “ | 
love’ is introduced : 


I love my (mother). 
I love my (father), etc. 


The foregoing lessons are simply partial outlines of type 
lessons to show the mode of procedure and no attempt 
has been made to reproduce an actual lesson. 

This next lesson was given last fall and shows how early 
it is possible to closely correlate seasonal language work and 
the reading. 


The Wood Asters 


(This lesson followed .a language lesson on the wood 
aster. The word “have” had been taught in the phrase “1 
have.’”’) 

The teacher gave each child a spray of wood asters and 
let the children talk about it, without questioning. The 
teacher also talked about the beauty of the flower, its color, 
its home in the shady woods, etc. 

Teacher. ‘1 wonder how many little girls and boys can 
tell me something that ail wood asters have. We will talk 
about more than one because they live in little families just 
the way you live.” : 


Warner. Wood asters have (petals). 
Grace. Wood asters have (pistils), etc. 


After each sentence the children talked about the part 
mentioned. 

This next lesson followed a language lesson on 
“ Hiawatha.” (The word “saw” had been taught the day 
before, after a trip to a neighboring field.) 

Teacher. ‘Children, to-day I should like to play that 
we are going to Hiawatha’s nome. Let us shut our eyes. 
Now take hands and we will all go together. We have had 
a long journey, but now we are there. I wonder if you can 
tell me some of the things Hiawatha saw when he was a 
little child just like you.” 
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Marie. Hiawatha saw the (sun). 
Fohn. Hiawatha saw the: (sea water). 
Olive. Hiawatha saw the (pine trees), etc. 


Conversations, stories, poems, morning talks, all find their 
reflection in these thought reading lessons. 

The following lessons were given just before the spring 
vacation in April. These exemplify “ self-expression.” 


Twigs 

“ We have many little twigs. ‘This one is a pale grayish green with a 
small pointed bud on it. Harry’s is dark brown with large pointed 
buds. It has a bud at the end. It is the largest. The buds feel very 
sticky. They have a very hard brown coat. 

“‘ Margaret’s twig is paler than Harry’s. 1. + many little round buds 
in a bunch at the end of the twig. 

“We have had Beatrice’s twig a long time. It has some tiny green 
leaves just peeping out. Oh! see the lvel: green leaves on Edith’s 
twig. Fred has a branch where the ! rok tlowers have come out — 
before the leaves woke up. 


“ Eold says, ‘ My twig is just like Fred’s, but the little flowers are 
green.’” 


Little Miss Spring 


“ She looks like a little fairy. Her dress is a lovely green with a long, 
flying sash. It las pretty yellow stars all over it. The stars are the 
dandelions. She came from Mother Nature’s work-shop.” 


A conversation on the approaching vacation gave the 
following : 


“TI am going to have a good time this vacation. I will go to the 
woods. I will see the woodpeckers. They are tapping on the trees. 
I will find the flowers that are hiding. I will listen to the streams. The 
streams are moving and stretching. They will sing sweet songs to me.” 


Devices 


In Cleveland we use no device as an essential part of 
method. We recognize that cerfain devices stimulate a 
self-emulative spirit that is helpful in bringing about an 
exhilaration and mental alertness; bnt we feel that this is 
not to be compared in importance with the power that 
comes from that intense desire and deep abiding purpose 
of getting from the printed page the thoughts and experi- 
ence of others, which it should be the teacher’s aim to 
inculcate. We use devices wherever they may properly be 
employed, as for instance, in the mechanics of reading. 

“The Game” we recognize as one device of universal 
value, for it is the child’s natural avenue of self-expression. 
One game, which I recollect, was given as a test of the 
children’s power to sound out new words. 


The teacher said, ‘‘ Let us play we went to see 


A Menagerie ” 


(The word menagerie was separated into syllables and marked dia- 
critically, as were the other hard wore ) 


“ We saw there ever so many animals. We saw a tiger and a whole 
cage full of monkeys. We saw a tall giraffe and a humped-back 
camel,” etc. 


Diacritical Marks 


Are used from the beginning of the phonic work, but 
as soon as the child learns, for instance, that a7 is given 
the long sound of a, the marking is omitted. The children 
are not specially drilled in making the marks, but we find 
that they have an intelligent appreciation of phonics by 
their intuitive use of them. 

When writing their stories they frequently mark new 
words, this being an evidence of the effort of the 
child to help himself by means of this “ power over the 
sounds.” 


From Script to Print 


This transition comes early with us, and since we have 
been using the vertical writing, the children find no difficulty 
in recognizing the identity of the written and printed form. 
The teacher simply prints beneath the written words for a 
few lessons before beginning to use printed matter. 
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Accessory Written Work 


From the beginning the muscular sense comes to aid the 
eye and ear as another avenue to the intelligence. 

The children begin their writing lessons with simple, 
easily formed words. As soon as they can write two or 
three words, phrases and sentences are attempted. Holding 
here also the theory that the child should deal with thoughts, 
we give even in the earliest days such exercises as 
these. 

The lesson having been on “ Nat and His Garden,” and 
the pictures of his gardening tools having been placed upon 
the board, the children write as follows (the first sentence 
having been put upon the board) : 


Nat has a (spade). 
Nat has a (rake). 
Nat has a (hoe), etc, <s% * 


After this the written wu.x follows along with the ad- 
vancement of reading, and includes, the filling in of 
elliptical sentences; using words in original sentences, 
thereby composing little themes and leading up to the 
written language work. 


Correlations 


Spelling. We give a daily dictation of at first a single 
word, and soon a sentence containing known words. 
This is the beginning of our written spelling work, which 
continues throughout the year, keeping pace with the 
reading. 

Written Language Work. During the latter part of the 
first term we begin to get from the first and second divisions 
of a normally constituted class, small reproductions — the 
budding of the composition work. These first reproduc- 
tions, founded on the thought reading, lead to the later 
independent composition work. ‘This correlation of lan- 
guage and reading and composition work is a separate 
subject in itself, and can only be thus lightly touched upon 
here. 

Arithmetic. ‘Vhis is also correlated, and in this way — 
if the lesson in language and reading happens to be upon 
leaves and flowers, then the concrete examples are upon 
these same objects. 

Manual Training. The color and form study especially, 
afford subjects for the reading lesson. 


The Dictionary 


Frequent reference has been made to this-— the lists of 
words and phrases recorded on the blackboard as they were 
learned. ‘This list serves to keep before the eyes of both 
teacher and pupils words which have been presented. 

This dictionary has two phases: during the earlier days 
it is a record of all words and phrases learned and is usually 
kept in two columns — in thé" first column are the phrases 
and non-phonetic words, as, for instance, “I have,” “ I see,” 
“ This is,” “I love,” “ my,” “ pretty,” etc. ; in the second 
column are the words to be sooner or later analyzed phoneti- 
cally, such as “ am,” “have,” “ can,” “ has,’’ etc. 

After the pupils have become well established in reading, 
and most of the common words and phrases have become 
familiar, the dictionary takes on the second phase — words 
are now classed according to association in thought as: 


The Sun The Wind The Rain The Sky 
shines blows falls blue 
melts whistles drops gray 
warms strong washes clear 
hides gently soaks, gloomy 
bright bends wakes clouds 
light breaks softens fleecy 


Amount of Reading Accomplished 


In addition to this reading work in connection with the 
language work, our first grade pupils all read through two 
graded First Readers, and most of them accomplish another 
Supplementary Reader besides. 
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Lost Ideals 


Somewhere within the treasure-house of God, 
Where precious gems, with primal glory shine, 
Walk to and fro, as o’er the earth they trod, 
Our lost ideals, radiant, divine. 


I see them toying there with pearls and tears 
Once lost within the vacant world of time, 
I see them bending low amidst the years 
To hear increase of music in earth’s chime. 


I know not — are they brighter, dearer there 
Than when we loved them first in happy days, 
When morning ran to evening with our care, 
And o’er the earth breathed springtime’s roundelays. 
— Frank W. Gunsauilus 


A Wild Rose 


MARGARET E, Houston 


HEN we want to get acquainted with the rose 
W family we will not take one of those monstrous 

things in the parlor vase to look at —a rose that 

was raised in a hot-house and has a hundred 
petals. 

We will go to the fields and find a white rose that lives 
with Nature, and has only the five petals that Nature gives 
to arose; and when we have examined all its parts, and 
learned how they are put together, we will know a rose 
wherever we see it, the world over. 

No matter what the variety of wild rose, we will know its 
family at once by the urn-shaped calyx spreading out in five 
sepals, with five petals and many stamens standing on the 
rim, and the pistils filling the little cup with seed. 

The stamens and pistils are the important parts of a 
flower, because they make the seeds. A wild rose has a 
great many stamens and pistils, and a florist can feed and 
treat it so that the stamens will flatten and spread out, and 
change into delicate pink petals, and this may go on until 
the rose has many petals and but few stamens. That is the 
reason we will not take the hot-house flower to examine — 
its stamens have been changed into petals; it is not a fair 
sample of the rose family. 

The bush that bears this rose — the “ bonnie brier bush,” 
the Scotch call it— has many a brier, but they are only skin 
deep ; they do not come from the wood, but belong to the 
bark. The leaf is made up of little leaflets, and the leaf 
stem is bordered with wings, which are called stipules. 

There is variety in wild roses, for every country has a 
native rose, and we must expect the rose of Iceland or 
Siberia to differ from the soft-aired rose of Persia or the 
south of France. Climate, heat, cold, moisture, all its sur- 
roundings must affect the plant. 

We can gather five or six species of wild roses in the 
State of Pennsylvania. In May, the stubby bushes, only a 
few feet high, growing by roadsides and in thickets, will hold 
exquisite pale pink roses, very wide open, and looking so 
innocent and glad it makes us happy to see them. This is 
Rosa lucida, shining rose; the leaves are shining, and I 
think the beautiful Latin name applies as well to the clear, 
lucid flowers. These may be found in bloom nearly all 
summer. 

Another well-named rose is the Aosa d/anda, named from 
the soft, almost downy leaves. It blooms about the same 
time with the last named ; the flower has a deeper color, and 
the bush is somewhat taller. 

We go out on the Fourth of July to find “the only 
American climbing rose’’—Gray calls it—and it is a beauty ! 
One vine will cover rods of fence with millions of flowers 
that open deep rose-color and grow paler in the sun, so that 
we have almost every shade on one spray. This is called 
the Prairie rose, and has been cultivated into a number of 
varieties for the garden. 

The Sweet-brier is found in old fields, wild and sweet as 
rose can be, but we can hardly claim it av a native, for some 
flower lover brought it long ago from over the sea. But it 
takes so kindly to our country that it runs along the road- 
sides and into the pastures. 
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ive OClock Tea.” *; 
By Alice E Allen 
I — 
1 I’ve sponge-cake as flaky and light as a dream, “Ree OM ‘ 
And lumps of loaf-sugar and thick yellow cream, ~ ADS 
My best cups and saucers are ready, you see, = a 
For my friends now are here to take five o’clock tea. = 
' | 
o> 2 They clasp hands politely, with “How do you do? | 


I hope you are well and your dear children, too,” 
3 They bow and they smile as they gravely greet me, 
And take tiny cups of my five o’clock tea. 


te 
a 


* They bow and they smile” 





iil 


4 Toney drop in a lump of loaf-sugar, or so, 
They cool and they taste it, they stir it quite slow, 





5 They eagerly ask for my cake recipe, (drain 
And talk it all over at five o’clock tea. “ont 
o% IV 
$54 6 They lift their cups daintily, drain every drop, 
4 Then, just for a moment, quite anxious, they stop, 


7 They tip their cups, twirl them quick as can be, 





* Each reads her fortune” ; 


Tea-cup Drill 


(To clearly accented march time.) 
1. Lift cups up to right. 
2. Swing to left. Drop. 
3. Lift cups to left. 
4. Swing to right. Drop. 
5. Lift high in both hands. Drop. Every other child bring cup 
down in right hand, others in left. 
6. Those holding cups in right hands, extend to right; those in left, 
to left; clink cups lightly. 
7. Those holding cups in right hands, bring to left; those in left, to 
right; clink cups lightly, two and two. 
8. Face each other, two and two; bow low, drinking healths. 
9. Holding cups in right hand against breast, mark time. 
10. Face and march, beating time lightly with cups, about and from 
stage, “ hostess ” leading. 


Thoughts For Vacation 


(From Hamilton Wright Mabie’s Zssays on Nature and Culture) 


A man must have quiet and solitude in order to find him- 
self — one of the great ends of human.seeking. No man 
can go home to himself until he has separated himself from 
the crowd. 


The sense of freedom which comes when one goes into 
the deep woods is something more than the satisfaction of 
a physical need ; it is the satisfaction of a spiritual need — 
the need of isolation, detachment, solitude. To the mind 
fatigued by constant and rapid readjustments to different 
subjects and to diverse tasks, the quiet and seclusion of the 
woods are like a healing balm. The silence is sedative and 
the solitude a tonic; relaxation and re-invigoration are both 
at hand. 


The instinct that impels us to get away from our fellows 
is as normal as that which constantly draws us to them. 


ak" 8 And each reads her fortune in five o’clock tea. 


Directions 
Have a little table covered with a snowy cloth in center of stage. On 
this place as many tiny cups as there are children in the pantomime. 
Place also on table a little tea-pot, from which hostess pours imaginary 
tea, a sugar and creamer, and a plate for the imaginary cakes. : 
A little girl as hostess, stands behind table. She recites the verses in 


time to piano played softly outside, while the children take the following 
motions. 


1. Children march in, aud form pretty groups on one side of table. 


= Shake hands politely, two and two. Appear to be talking to each 
other. 


3- Pass, one by one, in front of table, each bowing low to hostess, 
and taking cup of tea. 


4. Standing in little groups of twos or threes, appear to drop in 
sugar, to cool, taste, and stir, as words suggest. 


5. Break imaginary cake, taste, question how it is made, shake heads 
as if not quite sure of recipe, consult together with every appearance of 
deep interest. 

6. Drink tea. 

7. ‘Tip cups wrong side up in saucers, twirl quickly. 

8. Lift cups, study imaginary tea-leaves in saucers, look up smiling at 
each other. 


— Illustrated by Olive M. Long. 


In solitude a man learns what is in him; he makes terms 
with the power about him. Solitude is essential to real 
thinking, and it is only by thinking that we arrive at a 
knowledge of ourselves and at the significance of experience. 
After a day of intense activity, of deep emotion, of sudden 
or momentous happenings, one feels the necessity of being 
alone in order to get at the meaning of what has taken place. 


It is a deep and sound instinct which leads the man who 
has lost his health back to Nature; there is no tonic like a 
free life under the open sky. Insanity goes out of one’s 
blood when the song of the pines is in one’s ears and the 
rustle of leaves under one’s feet. In the silence of the 
wood, health waits like an invisible goddess, swift to divide 
her stores with everyone who has faith enough to come to 
the shrine. 














To one who has listened attentively to the tones of differ- 
ent kinds of trees, the play of winds upon the leaves has a ‘ 
harmonious effect — one note supplied by the pine, another 
by the oak, and still another by the elm. 
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A New Version of an Old Story 


June 


S. E. Brassitt Director Nature Study Cambridge Mass 


Like the swell of some sweet tune 
May glides onward into June.—Long/ellow 


Summer’s in the sound of June 
Summer and a deepenec tune 
Of the bees and of the birds. — unt 


Ah! the bud is open now 
Hints of fruit hang on the bough.—F/. D. Sherman 






ECAUSE it is summer, and the last of the 
school year, and because we have that class 
to promote, it will be wise to undertake 
very little new nature work. New mate- 
rial may be used to recall and review 
earlier lessons and to deepen impressions 
already made. For instance, when. the 
outline for the new weather calendar is 
on the blackboard, and before we put in the record for 
Friday, June first, we might think back over past records. 
What kind of weather did we have in March? Whatdo you 
remember about April? Was May what we expected it to 
be? What songs or gems do you remember for each 
month? What picture was near the record? What was on 
our bulletin? And then,— Would any of these do now? 
Is there any tradition about this month? Why do people 
say “leafy June?’’ How shall we decorate this calendar? 

Clover and daisies and roses belong to June, and dande- 
lions gone to seed, and red maple keys, and ferns and 
blossoming grasses, and bob-o’-links and orioles and bumble- 
bees and flights of butterflies." We may have to add one 
new symbol, the zigzag line that will indicate lightning. 
One symbol—that for snowflakes—will be discarded. Per- 
haps a line or couplet will be wanted to accompany the 
calendar, or a memory gem for the month. These are 
worth considering. 


High on the crest of the blossoming grasses, 
Bending and swaying with face toward the sky, 
Stirred by the lightest west wind as it passes 
Hosts of the silver-white daisy-stars lie. 
—Margaret Deland 


No price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer.—Zowedl 


In selecting gems it is well to keep local conditions in 
mind.. Lines in “ Picture from Appledore” will mean 
more to children living in a cuast town. “Barefoot Boy”’ 
will furnish more pictures familiar to the farm boy. “ Under 
the Willows ”’ fits the river valley. 

Hiawatha is more suited to “the great lakes of the North- 
land”’ and for the prairie country, James Whitcomb Riley 
has abundance of material. In these June days we need 
more than ever to keep our nature work in harmony with 
the natural world outside. There should be no trace of 
hurry or worry in it. Better to sacrifice something in 
quantity of work and take time for those touches that shall 
suggest the cool freshness of June mornings, the quiet, con- 
fident strength of the noon days and the restfulness of the 
evenings. An open window giving a glimpse of sky beyond 
the tree tops, a breath of perfume from flowers there as the 
wind comes in, or a bird song it may be, will do quite as 
much to keep these children nature lovers and students five 
years hence as any formal lesson. 

If we are studying birds, there may be a few late arrivals ; 
there will be some late nests building, and perhaps a second 
nest by some of the early birds, but this description by 
T. W. Higginson will usually be applicable :—* The nest is 
filled by the overgrown ugliness of some callow chicks 
whose perpetually open bills project above the edge, as if 
saying to the whole vast universe ‘ Come, feed us.’” If 
the children know where an oriole is building, read to 
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them those lines from “ Under the willows” beginning 


Hush! ’tis he! 
My oriole, my glance of summer fire, 
Is come at last, and, ever on the watch 
Twitches the pack thread I had lightly wound 
About the bough to help her housekeeping.— 

Someone calls the oriole “a scrap of sunset with a voice,” 
and Holmes speaks of him as “ drifting like a flake of fire.” 
Can the children discover, as they watch to see if these 
descriptions are appropriate, whether both birds sing, and 
whether the mother bird is colored just as the father bird is? 

Can we teach the children now, how to care for the com- 
fort of the birds in summer? They will not lack food. 
They may need some protection from enemies. They will 
surely need, if the summer is at all dry, to be supplied with 
water for drinking and for bathing. A shallow dish like a 
flower-pot saucer, placed in the shade and kept full of fresh 
water will attract birds from a great distance. 

A few questions to guide their vacation study will be all 
that is needed. Just how early do the birds you are watch- 
ing begin their day? Are they singing now? Do they sing 
allsummer? Which bird cares for the nest? Who finds 
the food? What is the food? Will they touch food that is 
handled? How often does the bird come to the nest with 
food? How does the bird cal] to the little ones? How, 
when he is frightened? Do other birds heed the call? 
What does frighten the birds? How long do the little ones 
stay in the nest? Do they all fly at once? _Do little birds 
sing? Do they look like the parent birds? ‘The answers to 
these questions must be waited for, some of them until 
September, but in trying to find the answers, the children 
will learn many things not indicated in the questions. 

Now our plant work: there were three possible lines of 
plant work started,—the development of buds, flowers, and 
growth of seedlings. Again I would suggest nothing new in 
kind, but much review and application of lessons already 
learned. It is a good rule not to lose sight of what has 
once been learned? Buds were everywhere in March. 
Are any to be found now? Some trees are very slow to 
open up—beach and locust and oleander. What has be- 
come of the scales? How much has the stem lengthened ? 
How large are the leaves grown? How soon can you find 
the first trace of new buds forming for next year? (They 
come very early, and are often ready to grow this season if 
a wet August follows a dry July.) Where does one find 
them? Is there any mark to show where blossom clusters 
fell off—the stamen clusters of willow and alder? In the 
rapid growth and change, the children lose sight of the 
steps by which it came about, and a twig seen after a lapse 
of two or three weeks is a new problem toa child. Either 
by continuous watching or by comparison with belated 
specimens this should be avoided. If here is not work 
enough, we might begin our school collection of leaves 
pressed and labelled. By mid June leaves are firm enough 
to press well. They are easier for little fingers to handle 
than flowers. Large old books make excellent presses or 
newspaper and a heavy stone will do. Either this, or any 
busy work which is too difficult to be done by the children 
themselves, is unprofitable. The teacher’s strength and the 
children’s time are too valuable to be used for show work. 
A school collection of leaves, neatly mounted, if the children 
are in the habit of using scissors and paste, or loose in an 
envelope or portfolio for easy reference, to be paralleled in 
autumn by the same leaves in their bright colors, may be 
helpful to familiarize the children with the common leaves, 
to impress upon them the endless variety of shapes and to 
give them practice in handling specimens neatly and care- 
fully. Beyond this, dry and faded-specimens mean very 
little to the average child. In this work with leaves, as in all 
the work, it is best to avoid technicalities and explanations 
and information to be memorized. 
I think, be made tov broad and simple. 

With our seeds as with our buds we shall need to keep 
watch of parts once known and even sharper watch to 
detect new parts as they appear. What has become of the 
seed coats and of the seed leaves? Are the later leaves ex- 
actly like the first? And when do the first flower buds 
show? Some rapidly gowing plants may go from seed to 
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seed before the close of the school year. That is to be 
especially desired because it gives the cycle of plant life, a 
thing we want the children to have. 

In regard to the flowers, there will be a few new ones 
coming, but — a point often overlooked — many are going. 
Have the chiltiren discovered how short lived the earliest 
flowers are? Where are the anemones and hepaticas and 
pussies? Is this true of June— . 


And round her yet is faint perfume 
Of violets just gone by.—Se/. 
and this 


By the leaves you can tell where the vic!:ts have been. 


What else has gone or is going? Susan Coolidge’s verses 

“ They know the time to go,” will fit in here ; and this 
Buttercup nodded and said ‘* good-bye.” 
Clover and daisy went off together. 

Then too, after the parts of a flower are known there may 
be much identifying of parts. Stamens vary so much in 
form and size and number, that each new flower is a new 
puzzle. There need be no destruction of the flowers; as 
they open out or as they fall apart the inner parts may be 
seen. By waiting, too, they may find out how a flower dis- 
poses of the parts no longer needed, and how the work of 
changing from flower to fruit goes on. Violets are worth 
watching through this change. So, too, are the blossoms of 
the planted beans. If there is a wild apple or cherry tree 
anywhere near, the change from blossom to fruit may be 
seen satisfactorily. One or two clusters gathered at short 
intervals may be examined as the sepals unclose and curl 
back, the petals unfold and spread out, the stamens ripen 
and burst open showing the pollen, the nectar begins to 
glisten around the pistil, the pistil unfolds and the stamens 
shrivel, the petals shrink and f:ll away one by one, the 
sepals close over the shrunken stamens and pistil top, the 
calyx cup thickens and grows heavier in part of the cluster, 
perhaps remaining unchanged in one or more of the 
flowers, the rivalry between the growing apples, the triumph 
of one which crowds aside the others, growing heavier and 
bending down under cover of the growing leaves an easily 
recognized green apple. ‘The changes in the cherry-cluster 
differ only enough to give zest to the observation. 

Other problems are, finding the nectar which is probably 
to be found in any bright-colored flower; finding out what 
insects come for it, how they know where it is and how 
they reach it, how long petals remain in place, in what order 
the separate flowers in a cluster open, what becomes of the 
rays in flowers like the dandelion, how did the maple keys 
come ; perhaps with some very early flowers, how do the 
seeds get away? 

Flower gems are easily found and flower legends. If 
these are ready for use they will keep the interest awake. 
How the forget-me-not came by its name; how the moss 
rose got its moss ; what the name of the iris means; why 
evening primrose opens at nightfall: these and similar 
stories appeal to childish imagination while they extend the 
child’s vocabulary and lead up to reading and story-telling. 

While watching the birds and the flowers, the children, if 
in the country, will not have failed to see insects,— butter- 
flies and bees and beetles. To know these when seen and 
to find out so far as may be what they are doing will suffice 
for these little ones. By all means avoid any killing or any 
study of anatomy on these days when everything is so full 
of happy life. If a bee flies into the cup of some flower 
that is being watched, try to find out where he goes, how he 
finds the way and what he takes. If aleaf brought in proves 
to be some happy creatures palace, examine the palace and 
set the owner free. By example rather than by precept, 
teach reverence for life in all its forms. 

Will these four months of nature study have prepared the 
children for a new enjoyment of vacation? It is on this 
preparation rather than on the number of things learned 
that we must depend as the classes go from us. If they 


* review ” voluntarily through July and August there will be 
something to build upon in September. If they come back 
with only what they have remembered, there will be many 
missing links to be found. And will July, welcome to us as 
to the children, find us more or less students of Nature? 
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(For lists of material and general suzyestions, see September article.) Using these intersections as centers and keeping the 
ren previous radius, the scallops may now be marked off. 
mona. 46 Cut the figure out and fasten it on the inside of the 
Lotus Tray conical piece, using occasional touches of glue. 
Figs. 100-103. ; 
Materials, 120 Ib. cover paper and two shades of leather- 
ette, all harmonizing. An adjacent harmony in olive greens 
gives a fine effect. 
Draw Fig. 101 on cover paper. Note that the inner 








Radii- J 
Inner circle, 
Outer circle, 2.” 





circle is to be cut quite away. Also one quarter of the 
remainder less the 3” lap. ‘ 
Glue up in conical form. The joint will be smoother if 





<3; 


Fia. /02. 





The rim of leatherette projecting below the cover paper 
is to be snipped at intervals into “teeth.” Fig. 102z@ shows 
the work at this stage. 

Draw Fig. 103 on cover paper (or heavy wrapping will 








Radius, /4. 





Redii- | 
inner circle, /-, 
Outer circle, 2- 






the ends are shaved thin with a sharp knife. Or they may 
do). 
be sandpapercd thin. 
Draw Fig. 102 on leatherette. After the two circles are 
drawn, mark out the quadrant to be cut away. 


For a method of drawing the octagon revert to Fig. 
goa (May). 

Cut out the octagon. Edge it with leatherette, stripped 
thin. Face the top with leatherette, the bottom with 
manila. 

To complete the model bend the “teeth” inward. 
Touch their lower surface with glue. Press the octagon 
against them as seen in Fig. roo. Hold till dry, 

Finally, cut a circle of leatherette 2” in radius. Glue it 
to the inside bottom, covering the teeth. 


Fig. /02¢ MODEL 49 
’ Sguare Vase 
With the dividers spread the radius of large circle, begin Figs. 104-106. 
at a and divide the circumference into sixths; begin simi- Material, leatherette and 120 |b. cover paper. 


larly at 4 and go around. The result will be twelfths. If Fig. 105 is deemed too difficult for dictation the 
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teacher may cut out a pattern, around which the children 
may trace. The }” circle is punched out with a “ bar 


punch”’ (price, 20 cents at the hardware store). Fig. 105¢. 
The model requires four 


from 120 lb. cover. 

Each piece is now to 
be backed with leatherette, 
as in 105@. The leather- 
ette may be shaped by 
tracing around the cover 
piece. 

Back of the leatherette 
another piece of cover 
paper is now to be glued. 
It will be the same area 
as the leatherette, plus 
the dotted laps in 1054. 

We now have the four 
sides of our vase and each 
Aten e side is in three thick- 
m\ \\ Ws nesses. 
ge Thay \ \\ Of the projecting laps 

“AY (1054) the upper ones are 
glued over in front. The 
bottom lap is folded in- 
ward to be later glued to the base piece. 

The side lap is folded inward. Glue is applied to its 
outer face and the adjacent side of the vase is affixed. 

After the four pan- 
els are thus joined, 
edge the corners 
with cover paper, pre- 
ferably of lighter weight 
but the same color. 

Fig. 106 is the base 
piece. 

The holes are cut 
with the ticket punch. 
Back them with bits of 
the leatherette used in 
the panels. 

Glue the base piece 
together as usual and 
glue the top piece to 
at. 

Cut a _ square of 
cover paper 13" on a 
side. Glue it ‘to the 
inside floor of the vase, 
applying the glue near 
the edges only. 

If the completed 
work shows the least tendency to warp in drying, fill it 
with sand. 





37." 
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MODEL 50 


Full-bound Portfolio 
Figs. 107-109. 
This model is simpler in its construction than some of 
those preceding. The fact that it requires surface pasting 








pieces, as in Fig. 105, cut , 
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over a considerable area, however, makes it an exercise 
rather cumbrous for the ordinary class-room. Normal 
schools and others provided with special rooms for hand- 
work will find the portfolio quite within the abilities of 
children advanced in the work. 

Material, (1) 70 lb. binders’ board; (2) leatherette ; 
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(3) lining paper* ; (4) four feet of dark colored tape; (5) 
a strip of muslin; (6) a strip of vellum or other book 
cloth. The latter should agree with the leatherette in color. 
It may be had as low as 25 cents a yard at book binderies. 





From binders’ board cut two rectangles, each 94!’ x 13”. 

From the lining paper cut two rectangles, each 
10” x 122". 

For the present these linings are pasted by one edge only, 
to the outside of the board (Fig. 108) and then folded over 
to the inside. In this position the lining should fall about 
4" short of the board, at the three open edges. 

Now connect the boards with a muslin strip, using glue. 





Fig. 108. 


Leave a space of 1" between the boards. Leave about 4” 
at the ends of the muslin unglued for the present. 
Cut a strip of vellum as wide as the muslin and an inch 


_* Any light weight paper — manila, white, or the “lithographed” paper used for 
lining books, which see. 
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longer. Glue it to that part of the muslin already glifed to 
the boards, but leave the middle part free of glue. 

Fold the projecting ends of vellum inside the muslin, 
concealing the ends of latter. 

Glue the vellum ends down to the boards. 

Cut two rectangles of leatherette, each 10” x 14". Paste 
them on the outside of the boards, leaving }" laps at top, 
bottom, and front. 

Before applying the paste dampen the board and the in- 
side of leatherette with a sponge. 

Clip away the corners and paste these laps over on the 
inside of the board. 

With a knife point cut slits (from the outside) through 
which to pass the tapes. 

Cut the tape into 8” lengths. 


Pass them through the 
respective slits, from the outside. 


About one inch of tape 





x 

















Fig. 109, 


should pass inside. ‘Lhis is to be glued down to the board 
in the direction away from the edge. 

As a last step, paste the lining smoothly down on the 
inside of the board, first damping both board and paper 
with the sponge. 

It now remains to dry the portfolio. To prevent warping, 
both the inner and outer surfaces must be dried at the same 
rate. ‘This may be accomplished by turning the model 
alternately inside out and right side out at intervals; as often 
as any tendency to warp is seen. 

Otherwise the portfolio may be dried under pressure (two 
or three geographies) but this will take several days. 

A third and rapid method of drying is to use a heated 
smoothing iron. 

If the iron is too hot or if too much pressure is used, it 
will sear the leatherette. Place a sheet of paper or muslin 
between iron and model. Iron the inside and outside 
alternately until dry. If warping occurs, iron the convex 
side. 

This ironing greatly improves the model in appearance. 


Trees in June 


I care not how men trace their ancestry, 

To ape or Adam; let them please their whim, 

But Tin June am midway to believe 

A tree among my far progenitors, 

Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 

Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 

There is between us. Surely there are times 

When they consent to own me as there kin, 

And -condescend to me and call me cousin, 

Murmuring faint lullabies of eldest time, 

Forgotten, yet dumbly felt with thrills 

Moving the lips, though fruitless of the word, 

And [ have many a lifelong, leafy friend, 

Never estranged nor careful of my soul, 

That knows I hate the axe, and welcomes me 

Within his tent as if I were a bird, 

Or other free companion of the earth, 

Yet undegenerate to the shifts of men. 
—Lowell 


Of all human things, nothing is more honorable or more 
excellent, than to be deserving of one’s country.— Cicero. 
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Letter from Hampton Institute 


Hampton, VA., APRIL 30, 1900 
Dear Mrs. Kellogg :— 

What is the inspiration of Hampton? The law of ser- 
vice. What this law means in freeing the south from the 
incubus of poverty, ignorance, and vice now threatening its 
very life, has been exemplified by the work of Hampton’s 
most famous graduate, Booker T. Washington. 

A personal responsibility for the uplift of the negro goes 
with every Hampton student. Working in our practice 
school is one girl with soft brown hair and blue eyes, whose 
gentle breeding, fine work, and rare teaching ability would 
gain her social and professional recognition in any northern 
city, where hernegro ancestry would never be suspected. Here 
she is a negro, for “‘ a person known to have one per cent of 
African blood in his veins ceases to be @ white man.” De- 
barred in a thousand humiliating ways from the social and 
intellectual privileges to which her character and ability 
entitle her, why does she not go north and leave this hard 
life behind her? It is the law of service, again. Her ex- 
quisitely kept home is an object lesson to the whole com- 
munity. Her girls’ society draws an increasing contingent 
from the dance-house. Her schocl-room is the entrance 
for many a child into the higher life. Is it not “a glorious 
martyrdom ?” 

No white teacher can deal with the problems of negro 
education as can the man or woman who has lived them? 
Indeed, the pedagogy of the northern teacher suffers in- 
numerable and often fatal shocks in its encounters with new 
conditions. He has always opposed school savings banks as 
calculated to sanction the already excessive thrift of his 
patrons. The one-room cabin takes no thought for the 
morrow, and joyously squanders its last penny upon the 
candy and cakes of to-day. The teacher is soon amazed to 
find himself urging “‘ But you’ll never be rich if you don’t 
save your money.” The children eye him suspiciously : 
“Don’t want to be rich. Gord don’t leck rich folks. Ef 
we is rich we kaint go to heaben.” Within a month the 
teacher has started a penny provident fund, and probably— 
most heinous of pedagogical sins |! — has offered prizes to the 
children who save the most money. ‘The northern teacher is 
an ardent Altrurian. But somehow his horror of emulation 
and of the northern craze for promotion vanishes, after an 
acquaintance with big Peter, who has attended school faith- 
fully for ten years, but complacently reads in the second 
reader, and joyfully abets the infantile mischief of his seven- 
year-old associates, without the least consciousness of guilt 
or inferiority. 

The northern teacher has attained those ethical heights 
where virtue is followed for virtue’s sake alone. He refuses 
to inculcate the pernicious doctrines that virtue is always 
rewarded, and that honesty is the best policy. His present 
constituency are not convinced that virtue is ever rewarded, 
and he finds himself rejoicing when a sympathetic visitor 
overwhelms the older children, who sacrificed their Christ- 
mas gifts to the little ones, with beautiful silver friendship- 
hearts, and a new philosophy of life is accordingly devel- 
oped : “ When we do good to help others we do not know 
what we shall reap the benefit of.” 

But the northern teacher who never wavers 
conviction that ideas must precede  text-books, finds 
abundant illustration of that truth at Hampton. He 
interviews a class of fifteen year old children who have 
studied geography two years. A mountain is about as high 
as the school-house. One extremist thinks some mountains 
are higher, but he is frowned down. Trees are lowered 
from the mountain slopes to the plains below by ropes tied 
around them, as men are lowered from precipices. When 
hot air meets cold air the result is a volcano. ‘To cross the 
equator you must leave your ship and take a railroad train. 

Rivers rise in the ocean and flowinland. But given sand- 
boards and pictures, and experiments with heat and gravity, 
the teacher finds an intellectual grasp and vigor which com- 
pletely disprove the common assertion that colored children 
cannot reason, 


in his 
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His past a tradition of the whipping-post and the slave 
mart, his present an aimless and unskilled struggle for exist- 
ence, his future a dark uncertainty, ignorant of what his race 
has accomplished, doubtful of its possibilities, the average 
negro parent still clings blindly to his faith in the church 
and the school. He may distrust modern methods: “Oh, 
Maggie ken sew an’ she ken read an’ she ken write all day. 
My Lohd! Maggie ken write f'om heah to Wash’n’ton. 
But she kaint spell good. Now I want you ter let ’er stop 
sewin’ and all dese odder things, an’ let ’er jes spell— jes 
nuttin but spell all day, de res ob de yeah.” He may sus- 
pect industrial training as a reversion to slavery, and may 
fear anthropometrical study as a certain preliminary to his 
child’s entombment. But, nevertheless, he toils and starves 
to keep his children in school, upheld by his unreasoning, 
but sublime faith in education. Oh, for a thousand Hamp- 
ton’s to teach his chjldren to live ! 

Sincerely yours, 
EsTELLE M. Dyke. 

{ Mr. Charles Bartlett Dyke is the head of the normal department of 
Hampton Institute, and, as such, has general charge of the Whittier 
School, a public school attended by the colored children of the town of 
Phoebus, Va. In this school Mr. Dyke is working out some questions 
involved in negro education, aided by his accomplished wife, a lady of 
rich experience in educational work, and who has given us glimpses of 
the school in her interesting letter. Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of Review 
of Reviews, in his account of a visit to Hampton, in the April number 
of that magazine, says: “The five hundred or six hundred children 
enrolled in the Whittier School are taught by the most approved methods 
and the most kindly and accomplished body of teachers who carry them 
from the kindergarten through successive grades, all on a plan of object 
teaching that never for one minute loses sight of the general conditions 
uncer which these children have been born and the range of social and 
industrial possibilities that the future has in store for them. I could not 
possibly give my own small boy anywhere in or about New York city the 


advantages of as good a school as the raggedest negro child is receiving 
in the Whittier School in Phoebus, Va.”— THE EpiTor.] 


Dandelion Fashions 
Recitation for little girls carrying dandelions) 


Here and there, everywhere, 

Where the sun is, where the shade is, 
Fresh and sweet on tilting feet, 

Stand the dandelion ladies 
Gaudy, gay in spring array, 

Scores of dandelion ladies. 


Green ruffs deck each slender neck, 

Every head has perched upon it. 
Saucy, jaunty, made to flaunt 

A little yellow satin bonnet ; 
What a place for a pretty face, 

In a yellow satin bonnet. 


This the style for a little while, 
_ Then despite the time or weather, 
All unite on a bonnet white, 
White and sunny as a feather. 
Puffy, fleecy, moonshine breezy, 
Thistle fashioned crest of feather. 


Here and there, everywhere, 

Where the sun is, where the shade is, 
Satin crown gives place to down, 

Fickle dandelion ladies. 
Blows the wind and who can find, 

One of the dandelion ladies. 


John Rurkin says: “‘ You will find it less easy to uproot 
faults than to choke them by gaining virtues. Do not think 
of your faults, still less of others’ faults; in every person 
who comes near you, look for what is good and strong ; 
honor that, rejoice in it, and, as vou can, try to imitate it, 
and your faults will drop off like dead leaves when the time 
comes.” 
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The Editor’s Page 


June 


Another June. Once more the annual procession has 
brought us the queen-month, when existence is a boon. 
The closing school days and the last pressing duties of the 
school year are altogether incongruous with the June feel- 
ing and the nature-demand that we live this month out- 
of-doors. There is June wine in the air that we shall not 
breathe again till another June. The consciousness steals 
over us, day by day, that Nature has reached the fulness of 
her blossom-glory and stands and waits for our enjoyment of 
it, before the dust-soil and heat discomfort of July and 
August tarnish its perfect freshness. Let us take full 
draughts of the June beauty every hour of the day that we 
can. On the way to school, when we raise a school-room 
window, or when we step outside at recess, when the 
little ones bring roses—on every occasion when we can look 
and linger a moment, let us absorb the June loveliness and 
bring it to the children. Lowell’s incomparable June 
verses should be read as a daily duty till they become a 
daily pleasure. No other poet has put the June richness and 
spirituality into words like Lowell. it is quite possible 
to give his divinely inspired lines to young children, if the 
teacher has prepared the children for it, little by little, and 
radiates the glory as she reads or recites it. It is not 
possible to say what literature may or may not be given to 
the children, for so much depends upon the teacher and the 
manner of presentation. If the teacher lives it in her life 
with the children, she can voice it in choice, figurative, 
spiritual poems that will bring their own interpretation. 
But whether she be plain or beautiful, gifted or ungifted, 
familiar or unfamiliar with the best literature, if her heart is 
full of June, she will get June into the hearts of her children, 
and will make them /ee/ that 

The world is full of roses and the roses full of dew, 
And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips for me and you. 
— Riley 


Summer Schools 


Have you selected one yet? Choose that one which has 
the best faculty. Do not be allured by circulars or coaxed 
by friends, and do not Jet cheapness be a factor in choosing ; 
you cannot afford a cheap summer school. Look carefully 
over the instructors before you decide. Are the names of 
the men and women who are to conduct the classes favor- 
ably known to you? Have they a reputation that will justify 
you to give time and money to catch their spirit and their 
influence? For that is just what you want to get at a sum- 
mer school — inspiration and fresh ideals. (Don’t think 
too much about note books and methods.) You want to 
look up to the men and women to whom you are to listen 
day after day. Seek for these people in your look about 
for the right summer school. Don’t sit and listen to hum- 
drum, uninspiring men and women in these schools who 
may have been engaged by the managers for reasons that 
they alone understand. 

“ But / am not going at all.”’ 


Aren’t you? Well, it is 


for you to determine ; after you are rested a little, you may 
feel differently. But whether you go or not, do something 
to get a fresh inspiration for future living. Touch something 
or somebody higher and stronger than you are before you 
If you think help will come to you 


enter school again. 
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best in books and unconventional out-door life, why, you 
may know best. But don’t let the social side be starved. 
Books and solitude are doubtful means for the teacher's re- 
cuperation. She had better make a little girl of herself, and 
ride on haycarts and “ go fishing ” than to pose as a wood- 
dryad. Far better climb a tree than to sit under it “ proper 
and schoolmarm-y”’ with a book in the hand. Nature 
pleads for “a change,” and if you do not listen to her she 
will be revenged after school begins again. 


Our June Entertainment 


Don’t fail to notice the choice entertainment we offer you 
this month, for closing exercises. It is not only fresh and 
original, but exactly suited to primary grades. But little 
costuming is necessary, and but little drill needed in memo- 
rizing. We take pride that we do not offer set exercises or 
things difficult to manage in ordinary school-rooms, but in- 
stead many simple flower recitations that keep beauty and the 
season in mind. The music is good and easily learned. 
No part of this paper is studied more carefully than the 
entertainment columns. 


Next Year 


Good things, new things, are in prospect. For two years 
I have searched and waited for teachers who could prepare 
the right kind of work for this magazine, in two directions. 
I believe they are found, and the two delayed series will 
begin in September. 

First:—An outline of Nature Study for youngest children 
to be given by months. My ideal of what such a course 
should embrace has been broad and high, but my faith in 
its attainment for the coming year is strong enough to con- 
gratulate the teachers on the true, practical help in prospect. 
The author of this coming series is thoroughly grounded in 
the scientific basis of nature study, and knows by experience 
the needs of teachers and children. Her eyes are unsealed 
to nature’s secrets and her heart is big and warm enough 
toward fellow teachers to be guide, counsellor, and friend to 
every one who is ready to coéperate with her. The first 
chapters will appear in September, in good time for the 
opening of school and the work for that month. 

Second :—A series on spices and foreign fruit products 
will begin in September. Not only will the children learn 
of the home and preparation of the common spices and 
fruits, but they will learn how the people, and especially the 
children, live in this hot belt that furnishes us so many 
luxuries. This will enlarge their knowledge of this great 
round world and be an excellent beginning for the teaching 
of the geography of humanity. The writer of this series has 
a warm imagination, an endless patience in research, and 
knows how to talk to children from long years of experience 
in teaching. ‘The work will be given in the form of supple- 
mentary reading, in large type, to be cut and mounted for 
individual work. It will be well illustrated, and accompany- 
ing instruction will be given as to the best ways to use it as 
language work, also, and to utilize the illustrations as premi- 
ums for the best work done by the children. 

The Literary Course:—This has become a permanent 
feature of Primary Epucation. Next year it will be “ Talks 
Upon Art Subjects,” by a lady who has studied art all her 
life at home and abroad. This course will be unique in 
every particular. Not only will the style be original, attrac- 
tive, and vigorous but the treatment of art subjects will be 
eminently instructive. 

Miss Wood will complete 
“ Beginning Geography.” 

Miss Long’s articles upon “Colored Crayons for the 
Blackboard ”’ will continue half the year, and her fascinating 
“ Lollipops ” will brighten us with their inimitable doings. 

The editor’s personal contributions will dot the pages, 
here and there, as heretofore, and every helpful thing 
that can be found will, as in the past, be at the service of 
our readers. 


her excellent course in 
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Not the Same 


Primary Epucation and Primary School are two distinct 
papers. They are not published by the same publishing 
company or in the same state, nor do they have the same 
editor. Why is this statement made here? Because 
teachers do not seem to have these facts clear. The 
similiarity in names confuses. It seems incredible that 
teachers can take an educational paper without knowing its 
name or editor. But pity ’tis, ’tis true. 

You will of course take what paper you choose, teachers, 
but know wha? you are taking and the name of the editor 
and publishing house when they appear on the editioral 
page year after year. 


The Outlook 


If you are not familiar with this magazine send fur a copy 
and take it regularly if you can, even if you ask a friend to 
“go shares.” One soon learns to depend upon it as a 
weekly necessity. Its reliable condensation of world news, 
its high literary ideals, its broad conception and fearless 
expression of things moral and religious, gives to the 
reader a feeling of solid satisfaction in the possession of the 
best things. 


Cuban Teachers at Harvard College Summer 
School 


It has come to be well known that Alexis E. Frye, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Cuba, has with the assist- 
ance of President Eliot arranged for two thousand of his 
Cuban teachers to attend the Harvard Summer School. 
President Eliot has solved the question of expense by an 
arrangement under which the teachers will be the guests of 
the university while here. A subscription fund of $100,000 
to defray the expense of the maintenance of the visitors will, 
no doubt, be completed. 

President Eliot has planned a course of study which will 
embrace English as a principal feature, Cuban history, 
United States history, geography, elementary nature studies 
and lectures on school organization and general culture. 
As few of the visitors will be able to speak English, Presi- 
dent Eliot has provided a force of forty instructors who 
speak both English and Spanish. 

All praise to everybody engaged in this enterprise, and all 
hail to the Cuban teachers. 


Good-Bye 

Another year has passed and we are again at the long 
vacation. It has been a happy year in the daily prepara- 
tion of Primary Epucation. The teachers never have 
seemed so appreciative of the editorial purpose to get and 
give the best, and the best only,as during the last year ;— 
that is saying a great deal, for waves of kindly encourage- 
ment have never failed to reach the editorial desk in full 
tide. But more and more. has it been shown that 
teachers are learning the worth of educational journals that 
refuse to offer labored articles from great names, abundant 
quotations from other magazines, and cheap devices, withal, 
for the help and inspiration of teachers who need a solid 
place to stand upon and the daily nutriment of sound 


* pedagogy, sound sense, and a sympathy that shows itself in 


practical suggestion. No assurances from teachers have 
ever been so gratifying as their statement that Primary 
EpucaTion is making for them, year by year, a pedagogical 
library to which they turn for review, for reference, and as a 
constant resource. May this volume add one more to the 
pile of papers that have been kept for their own sake. 


Good-bye till September. 


T he editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION, Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, 
is open to engagements to lecture before t rs’ institutes, 
tional « , or any organizations interested in educational 


subjects. Address, (name) os ret Bs 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Educational Publishing Co.) : 








Iris, the Maid of the Rainbow Tint 


Of all the gods and goddesses, none were so beautiful 
as Iris, whose delicate rainbow colors were in the radiant 
sky, and reflected in the sparkling raindrops that glittered 
upon every leaf and upon every blade of grass. The gods 
chose Iris, because she was loved so well, to bear to the 
suffering earth-children, messages of helpfulness and gentle 
words of cheer. 

And Iris, in whose heart was never a thought unloving 
towards either gods or the earth-people who needed her 
warnings in times of danger, and her loving messages in 
times of trouble, sped always upon her errands with fleet 
and willing feet; and the people, when they came to know 
her, and saw her wonderful colors in the sparkling waters, 
and sometimes dancing upon the walls of their simple 
homes, would smile and say, “ Iris is near! Iris is near!” 

One day when the soft rains had been falling, behold, 
there appeared in the east an arch of red and green and 
purple, with rare tints of yellow and pink and blue. Never 
in all the earth, even at sunset time, had such beauty of 
color been seen in the eastern sky. And in the lakes and 





The Star that Became a Lily 


DorROTHY BROOKS 


NCE a beautiful star came down to earth. For a 
O long time it had watched the children at play in the 
green fields, and the star said, ‘1 love those little 
Red children, I would like to go down and live with 
them.” 
So one night the star shot down, down, till at last it stood 
out upon a big plain. 
The people in the wigwam village saw it, and ran to look 
at it. 
“T have come, O good people,’ 
with you on the earth. 
“T love to watch you in your wigwams. 
“IT love to see you make your birch canoes. 
“1 love to watch your children at their play. 
“ Tell me, then, where I may dwell? 
“‘It must be where I can see you all, and where at night 
I can look up to my home in the skies.” 
Then one chief said: “ Dwell here upon the -mountain 
top ; where you can overlook the plain. 
“The clouds will come down and rest upon the high peaks, 
and each morning you may greet the sun.” 
“Dwell here upon the hillsides,” said another chief, “ for 
there the flowers grow brightest, and the sun is warmest.” 
“‘ Dwell in the forests,” said a third chief, “‘ for there the 


’ 


said the star, ‘‘ to dwell 
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rivers, even in each tiny raindrop was the beauty reflected, 
till all the earth seemed filled with the rich glow of the 
beautiful arch. 

And the gods said, “This is a gift to Iris, and over its 
beautiful arch none but Iris shall be allowed to pass: for it 
is a token to all earth-people of the love of the beautiful 
goddess-queen to the gentle, loving Iris.”’ 

And from that time when the rainbow appeared in the 
sky, the people would look up in wonder at its wondrous 
beauty and would say, “See, Iris approacheth. She hath 
wrapped herself in a cloud of purple and red; she hath 
stepped into her chariot and she guideth it down her rain- 
bow bridge.” 

The beautiful Iris came to love to wander up and down 
the valleys of earth, and to look into the clear waters of the 
rivers and the lakes: for in them she could see often the 
colors of her own beautiful bridge. 

She would sprinkle the waterdrops in her hair; she would 
string them like pearls, and wear them around her neck and 
around her shining white arms. 

It was joy to her to shake them out from the clouds, and 
see them chasing each other down through the air, every one 
of them reflecting the same rich colors of red and orange 
and purple. 

And it is said that one day she found by the water’s edge a 
beautiful flower (fleur-de-/is), as blue as the heavens above ; 
and that she kissed the flower, saying, “ O flower, thy blue is 
like the blue of the sky and of my own rainbow bridge of 
mist.” 

And as she stooped to kiss the flower, some of the rain- 
drops in her hair fell upon it; and there they remain, even 
to this day, reflecting the same beauty and glory that is 
seen in the wonderful rainbow bridge. 

Myths of Old Greece 





sweet violets grow, and the air is cool, and the smell of 
spruce is in the air.” 

But the star thought the mountain was too far away, as it 
could not see the children from such a height, and it was 
them it wanted to be near. 

The hillside, too, the star thought was far away, and the 
forest, it was sure, was too dark and dreary. 

But one day the star saw a beautiful little lake. The very 
water was clear,—one could see the skies and the clouds in 
it. 

At night the stars shone down into its waters. 

The water was soft and warm, and the star was pleased to 
see it ripple and dance. It liked to see the sunlight 
glimmer on the waters. 

The children loved the lake, too; they played all day on 
its banks, and often paddled out upon it with their little 
canoes. 

“‘T will dwell right here,”’ the star said; “for then I can 
be near the children.” 

And so, when the sun had set, the star floated down upon 
the waters. 

It sent its rays away down beneath the waters; and the 
Red children are sure these rays took root. 

Perhaps they did; for, sure enough, the very next morn- 
ing there was a beautiful lily upon the waters. 

Its roots reached away down into the rich earth, its petals 
were pure white, and it had a heart of rich yellow gold. 

“No flower has a perfume so sweet,”’ the children cried. 

Then they rowed out to look at it. 

“It is the star,” the children said: “ it will dwell with us 
forever, and we will call it the Lily Star.” 

Then the children rowed back to the shore. They did 
not pluck the lily, but each morning they went to see it. 

“ Dear, beautiful lily !’’ they would say. 

By and -by it opened wide its petals, and the air was 
filled with sweetness. 

Then other lilies grew up around it; and after a time 
these water lilies, or Lily Stars, as the children called them, 
were floating on the waters of the lakes everywhere.— 
Stories of the Red Children. ; 
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Field Flowers 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 


An Opening Chorus for Any Entertainment 
( The entire school ) 
’Tis JUNE 


Daisies and dandelions, open your eyes, 

Bluebells and buttercups, look at the skies, 

Smile, bonnie rosebud, to greet the sunrise, 
Sing, for ’tis June —’tis June. 

Wake, little lily, the long night is over, 

Join the glad chorus, each sweet, sleepy clover, 

Flowers of the field, all awake and arise — 
Sing, for ’tis June —’tis June. 























Come, little children, the skies are all blue, 
Clover and daisies, a-sparkling with dew, 
Here in the meadow, are calling for you — 
Come, for ’tis June —’tis June. 
Come, liftle children, the warm sunshine dances, 
Come, with your smiles and your glad, laughing 
glances, 
All of the blossoms are waiting for you — 
Come, for ’tis June —’tis June. 


Daisy Grandmas 


Recitation for six little girls. If convenient to costume, 
make them as like the “ Daisy Grandmas” as possible. Let 
them wear white or green gowns, and caps of tissue paper, 
which represent a daisy after all its petals, save two long ones 
in front, are clipped off. 

Then, in fifth stanza, let each recite in turn the ryt 
describing one of the daisies, looking  fretful,” “ sad,” 
whatever the words suggest. 
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Let the children each carry a daisy upon which they 
have already marked faces. In fourth stanza, they may 
clip off petals with tiny scissors, pretend to mark them with 
pen. In fifth, as each recites, she holds up daisy. 


The first four stanzas may be recited in concert by all the 
six children, or by selected children. 


Six dear little daisies grew down near the wood, 
Each one was a-wearing a white, ruffled hood. 


Six gay little children came tripping that way, 
A-hunting for flowers on their glad holiday. 


One busy mamma was asked wouldn’t she please 
To make “ Daisy Grandmas ”’ of these and of these? 


A quick snip of scissors, a pen and black ink, 

A nose and a mouth, eyes that almost would wink, 

The “Grandmas” were finished — and what do you 
think ? 


(1) One daisy grew fretful, (2) One daisy was sad, 

(3) And one was a-laughing, (4) While one seemed quite 
mad, 

(5) The fifth one was thoughtful, (6) The sixth was just sad, 

All And every wee “ Grandma’”’ a ruffled cap had. 


Vacation Time 
(Exercise for six boys, with song and march by entire school) 


As each boy recites, he makes appropriate gestures to show 
wheel-riding, raking, Ashing, rowing, etc., as words suggest. 


All 
When the school-bells all stop ringing 
“You'll be late, be late,’’ 
When you see each boy a-bringing 
Home his book and slate, 
When the school-house doors are locked up — ! 
Joy, oh, joy, oh, joy! 
Don’t you wish when ’tis vacation, 
That you were a boy? 
First 
Now’s the time to get your wheel out, 
Mount and take a spin, 
Run a race, maybe, with Teddy, 
One — two — three — begin ! 
Faster, faster fly the pedals, 
You will surely win. 


Second 
If you knew my grandma’s cookies, 
Made of caraway, 
And my grandpa’s great, big meadow, 
eYou’d be off to-day, 
And you’d help the men, as I do, 
Rake and pile the hay. 


Third 
Get your pole and line and fish-hooks 
And a basket light ; 
Bait and throw your line. 
Not a fish in sight ; 
But there’s no such fun as fishing — 
Quick — you've got a bite! 


Now, easy, 


Fourth 
I’ve the finest boat you've seen, sir, 
Would you like to go 
Down across the pond a-rowing 
For an hour or so? 
Makes a fellow’s arms ache? Yes, sir, 
But ’tis fun, you know. 
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Fifth and sixth (two little boys) 
No. § (tossing and catching ball ) ° 


I say, have a game of ball, Tom, 
Up — I’ve caught it, see? (throws to No. 6) 


No. 6 (throwing it back to 5) 


Catch it, if you can, and toss it 
Back again to me. 
Both ° 
No such fun as playing ball, sir, 
We two boys agree. 
All 
Ride or rake or row or fish, sir, 
Play ball, run, or climb, 
There’s no time in all the year, sir, 
Like Vacation Time. 


Song and March 


All marching from stage. Whole school joins in march, 
clapping hands, tossing caps, hats, etc., as words suggest. 


School-house doors are gaily slamming, 
For their work is done, 

Little hands are clap — clap— clapping, 
Tis the time, the time for fun. 

’Tis the gladdest, gayest weather, 
Let’s away to-day, 

Fall in line, now, all together, 
Let’s be off to play. 
Yes, let’s be off to play. 


In the fields and in the forests, 
Play-time has begun, 
Little feet are march — march — marching, 
’Tis the time, the time for fun. 
’Tis the gladdest, gayest weather, 
Let’s away to-day, 
Give three ringing cheers together, 
Let’s be off to play, 
Yes, let’s away to play. 


A Dandelion 


(Recitation for three little girls.) 
First, with budded dandelion. 


First, a bud with ruffles green, 
Growing up around it ; 

By bright eyes it soon was seen — 
Eager fingers found it. 


Second, with full-blown blossom. 


Then a great big blossom came, 
One bright morning early, 
Hair, the color of a flame, 
Very short and curly. 


Third, with blossom gone to seed. e 


Next, a smile upon her face, 
In the meadow shady, 

Wearing cap of cobweb lace, 
Grew this queer old lady. 


All, holding up blossoms gone to seed. 


Dear Miss Dandelion old — 
On the day just after, 

Came a little maiden bold, 
Eyes so full of laughter,— 

Spied the blossom growing near, 
! Blew off the lace bonnet, 

2 Took the stalk, and, loud and clear, 
* Blew a blast upon it. 
1. Blow oft seeds. 


2. Snap off heads. 
3. Blow blast on stalk. 
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In Strawberry Season 
(Concert Recitation.) 


! Down through the pasture five little maids go, 
® Hippity-hopping, a queer little row, 
Where are they going? Why surely you know — 
Down where the strawberries grow. 


Down where the butterflies lazily sail, 

Down where the daisies grow, dainty and frail, 

Leaping the brooklet and climbing the rail — 
3 Each with her shining tin pail, 


P= 


Knee-deep in grasses and clover, each wades, 
Hat, broad and drooping, each sun-burned face sk des, 
Five little queer, little dear, little maids, 

Each with two long yellow braids. 


wo 


Homeward, these little maids coming I see, 
If to their picnic they shou/d invite me, 
I shall accept, for I’m sure there will be 

7 Cream and strawberries for tea. 


z 


Shade prettily with right hand as if watching. 

Drop (1) and skip to left — back to position. 

Hold right arm as if pail hung on it. 

Motion with both hands as if pushing aside tall grass. 
Same as (1), stepping forward on right foot. 
Wistfully. 

Smack lips as if tasting strawberries. 


WOME Po 


The Bluebells are Ringing 


‘* The Campbell’s are Coming,” or music for “‘ Little Trees,” in April 
Primary EpucATION.) 


(Music: 


(For little girls carrying bluebells, which they hold high 
and swing to and fro, as if ringing bells. Lilies may be sub- 
stituted, tf desired, changing “ bluebells”’ to “ lilies” in each 
stanza, and “blue petals” to “white” or “ bright petals.” 


Down here by the brooklet, a-sway and a-swing 
This joyous June morning, the bluebells all ring, 
A-swaying, a-swinging,—a-ting-a-ling-ling, 
All daintily ringing,— a-ding-a-ding-ding. 


Just stirred by the breezes, they flutter and fling 
Their blue petals open, sweet music they bring, 
A-swaying, a-swinging,— a-ting-a-ling-ling, 

All daintily tinging,— a-ding-a-ding-ding. 


Miss Clover 


Recitation for a little girl with clover blossom.) 


Little Miss Clover 
A-thinking it over, 
As sweet as a blossom could be, 
‘‘ The flowers all about me, 
They could do without me, 
I’m such a wee Clover, you see,” 
Said she. 


Little Miss Clover, 
A-thinking it over, 
Buzzing by, come a big honey-bee, 
“ Of all of the posies — 
The pinks and the roses — 
A clover’s the blossom for me,”’ 
Said he. 


Do You Love Butter? 


(Dialogue for two little girls, with buttercups.) 
Katherine (tipping up chin and holding buttercup below it.) 
“ See, do I love butter, Miss Dorothy D, 
With pretty blue bows all a-flutter? 
The buttercup’s ready—you just look and see.” 
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THE PERRY PICTUR 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Do not be deceived by catalogs and order sheets 
resembling ours and copied largely therefrom. 
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FROM FAINTING BY SCHENCK, 


THE PERRY PICTURES. 320) LOST. 
For 25 . tpaid. 
ne Cent Each 222522" 1600 SUBJESTS. 


Mention this paper and send ten cents in stamps and we will send ten of our most beautiful pictures, our own selection, during vacation only. 
Send two cent stamp for catalog. 





o SR 


SarAH Louise Arno pn, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, says:— 


1 am glad to make oF cages Oey rule to commend no school material, “It is with sincere pleasure that I commend the ‘ Perry Pictures.’ They 
in favor of the ‘‘ Perry Pictures.” I have been greatly interested in them from have been used widely in our schools, and have every where proven themselves 
the first, and regard them as a very important addition to our school equipment. most helpful. The children gladly forego gum and candy to buy the coveted 


thing of beauty, which may be had for a penny The teachers are unanimous 
in their praise of the excellent work, the admirable selection, and the intrinsic 
merit which make the pictures so valuable in their classes. I cordially com- 
mend the pictures.” 


They should be in every school, not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest 
country districts — G. Stanley Hall. 





Send 25 cents for one of these sets of 25 pictures or 75 cents for the three sets. Order by the set number. 
SET 48. SET 49 SET 50 


H. W. Longfellow Dickens Sistine Madonna Queen Louise Shepherdess _nitting Houses of Parliament 
His Cambridge Home His Home Aurora Christ and the Doctors Hol i Westminster Abbey 
Evangeline Brownin Mother and Daughter Ang: | Heads Madonna of the Chair Notre Dame 

R. W. Emerson George Elliott Four Kittens Pharaoh’s Horses By the River Parthenon 

His Home O. W. Holmes Oxen Going to Work Saved The Mill Midnight Sun, Norway 
J. G Whittier R. Lowell Angelus Hosea The Good Shepherd Milan Cathedral 
Snow Scene cott Shepherdess Can’t You Talk? Madonna Max Leaning Tower, Pisa 
L. M. Alcott Washington Feeding Her Birds Madonna Ferruszi Stag at Bay Arch o Constantine 
Her Home Martha Washington Horse Fair The Brookside Princes in the Tower St. Peter's, Rome 
Eugene Field Mount Vernon Song of the Lark Inquietude St Cecilia St. Mark’s, Venice 
Shake-peare Capitol At the Watering Trough Countess Potocka Return of the Herd Bridge of Sighs 


Wm McKinley 
_John D. Long” 


School in Brittany 
Thoroughbred 


PRE LT ee ~~ Five for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures— Extra Size. bape a 


Additional copies 5 cents each. No orders for less than 5 Extra Size pictures. 
A Superintendent writes: — “I have examined pictures of other firms, but yours of the Extra Size are the clearest and most artistic of 
any I have seen.” 


Stratford on Avon Baby Stuart Topsy and Eva 


Divine Shepherd __ 


Canal and Rialto 





Send 50 cents for these ten Extra Size pictures, 

Angelus The Shepherdess Queen Louise Pharaoh's Horses 

Feeding Her Birds Baby Stuart Angel Heads ___ Hosea Madonna (Ferruzst) 
in Colors for less 


Pictures in Colors "Colors for te 325 Subjects. 
Send 50 cents for these twenty-five Colored Pictures. (Ca// them Set 403.) 


(Call them Set 51.) 
Can't You Talk? 





No orders for Pictures 


Two Cents Each. 


goos Australian Parrakeet go38 Bohemian Wax Wing 9057 Snowy Owl 9283 Towhee 9289 Narcissus 

9024 i an Pheasant gogo Arizona Jay ’ g122 Red-eyed Vireo 9284 Canary 9291 Red-tailed Hawk 

go25 0 link go52 American Mocking Bird 9173 Butterflies, First Series 9285 South Carolina Paroquet 9292 Maryland Yellow-Throat 
9032 Canada Ja 9055 Logger-head Shrike g28r Lady Slipper 9286 Chipmunk 9294 Cow Bird 

9035 American Red Crossbills gos6 Baltimore Oriole 9282 Tea 9287 Peach 9296 European Squirrel 





The Perr Ma azine It teaches how to use pictures in school and home. Monthly except July and August. $1.00 per year, 15 cents per number. 
y g __ Send 15 cents for the beautiful Annual Number June) illustrated with 15 of the full size Perry Pictures. 


PICTURES OF PARIS 

















SCHOOL SOUVENIR 


A Gem of Art. Published especially for a gift from 
teacher to pupils. Size about 4 x 5 inches. 

It contains seven beautiful pictures and a brief 
sketch of the life of each artist. Give the pupils a gift 


+ worth keeping. 


Price, 10 cents each To teachers only, 15 for $1.00; 
additional copies, 5 cents each. 


75 pictures of famous buildings, famous pictures, etc., 
sent postpaid for 75 cents. These are the Perry 
Pictures . = 

ALBUMS 

The most satisfactory way to preserve the Perry 
Pictures isin an album We furnish an album to hold 
200 pictures for $1.00. It has leather back and corners 
and cloth sides. 





THE PERRY PICTURES COPIPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, 


Send all mail orders to the Maiden office. 


PARIS 


A pamphlet giving a ten days’ visit to Paris, describ- 
ing famous buildings that should be seen, namin 
famous paintings in its galleries, etc All who visit 
Paris this summer should take this pamphlet with 
them. Those who do not goto Paris may learn much 
about the city from this pamphlet. Twenty-five pages. 

Price, 25 cents. The senpiiet and the 75 pictures 
for $1.00. 


MASS TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Dorothy (examining Katherine's chin carefully, in sur- 
prise,) 
“Oh, dear, no, you don’t — don’t love butter!” 
(holding up her chin) 
“Just see if 1 love it, now, Miss Katherine, 
I know what the blossom will utter.” 
Katherine 
gravely.) 
“ There’s a big yellow spot right there on your chin, 
You do — yes, you do,— do love butter.” 
Both (holding up buttercups, as if questioning them.) 
** But how in the world do the buttercups know? 
Please tell us — right now—while we hold you, 
We think — is it so? in the long, long ago, 
Some sly butterfly must have told you.” 


(holding buttercup under Dorothy's chin, 


Till Vacation 


Johnny is counting his little brown fingers, 

“ Five more days then school will be done ! 

Then all the long day I’ll do nothing but play, 
And oh, won’t that be fun!” 


So he keeps counting the days on his fingers, 
“Four more days, and then what fun ! 
The woods and the brooks will be nicer than books, 
When all the lessons are done.” 


Still he is counting his little fat fingers, 
““Three more days and school will be done ! 
Then hey for my ball and my fish-hooks and all, 
And picnics and camping and fun.” 


Now he is counting his thumb and his finger, 
‘‘‘Two more days and then such fun ! 
Then I can play in grandpa’s new hay, 
And frolic and caper and run!” 
Now there is left but one little finger, 
«‘Qne more day, just only one! 
Oh, how I shall shout when school is let out ; 
Hurrah, hurrah for the fun !”’ 
— FPersis Gardiner 


A June Rose 


(For tiny girl holding a June rose 


A baby queen, so pink and wee, 
Lay soft in her cradle green, 
While her stout little guard kept watch and ward 
With their thorny bayonets keen. 
But nevertheless, 
The sunbeams gay 
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Peeped in and the baby grew ; 
And if you can guess 
What she is to-day 
1 will gladly give her to you. 
So hold out your hand for—what do you suppose? 
A bonny, velvety, sweet June rose ! ; 
—E. H. T.in Youth's Companion 


The Meadow Musicians 


There’s a concert each night 
In the meadow by moonlight 
Among the weeds and the flowers 
Through the warm summer hours. 


On a little mossy log, 

Sits the leader, a big frog ; 

A cricket plays the violin, 

Leaning on a leaf of green. 


And if you listen very near 
An insect chorus you will hear. 
How very happy they all must be 
Giving each night their concert free ! 
‘ —A. E.S. 


Vacation Song 
(Air:—‘‘ John Brown’s Body ”) 


Midsummer sunshine fills the air with golden light to-day, 
The roses bloom on every side along the ledges gray, 
While fragrant breezes, brooks, and birds are singing on their 
way, 
Vacation’s coming near. 
Chorus 
Merry, merry voices are swelling 
The chorus from glad hearts upwelling 
Joyfully, joyfully telling, 
Vacation’s coming near ! 


For joyous weeks to come, no more of lessons learned from 
books, 
But pages full in flowers and stones, and in the running 
brooks, 
Where speckled trout lie dreamily within the shadiest nooks. 
Vacation coming near. 
Chorus 
Merry, merry voices, etc. 


For us shall fields and forests green put on their best array, 
And Mother Earth for us shall keep one long, long holiday ; 
The hills shall echo back our songs, for all our hearts are gay. 
Vacation’s coming near. 
Chorus 
Merry, merry voices, etc. 





Edith E. Wiggin 








is not a medicine. 





y : > j > -entrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
VITALIZED PHOGP BITES is 2 conces Z It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only R 56 W. asth Street, 
by ° New York City. 


formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


pgs Se ye 


endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 
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A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative of the 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


It is an essential food for the nourishmert and sustenance 
of the brain and body. 
study, is only Brain Hunger. 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


wParrrn oreo 













Bodily Functions. 


Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 


aa — 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NOTES. 


—The work of the eight primary grades can- 
not be properly done in less number. This is 
the conclusion of a committee of the Wiscon- 
sin State Teachers’ Association, headed by 
President C. K. Adams of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity. The substance of the report was against 
shortening the time, and favored more study 
rather than more learning, the pushing for. 
ward of the bright pupils, and the substitution 
of the foreign languages in place of the many 
other accesso: ies of the common school course 
which have crept into the system in recent 
years. A resolution was al3o passed to take 
the theory and art of teaching out of the high 
school course of studies and making it elective 
instead of compulsory under the law. 


— A new bill to establish a University of the 
United States has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Depew. It differs from the bills 
heretofore introduced and favorably reported 
in that, in terms as explicit as possible, it limits 
the institution to work exclusively post-gradu- 
ate and special, provides for particular atten- 
tion to matters which concern the government, 
vests the management in a single governing 
body —a board of regents, nearly all of whom 
are presidents of institutions of learning doing 
advanced work—ind makes no appropriation 
of money. Like all the bills to establish a 
national university, jt grants the twenty-acre 
tract of land in Washington which President 
Washington, by authority of Congress, set 
apart for this purpose. 


— A new department may be added to the 
public schools, that of reporting on weather 
conditions. The plan was promulgated by 
W. H. Wilkinson, a forecaster of Vicksburg, 
Miss. Observer Brandenburg of Denver 
thinks the matter might possibly be worked 
out in our city schools. 

Local conditions of climate are so totally 
distinct from those affecting the country from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific that they can only 
be adequately reckoned by a close study of a 
particular locality. 

As the expense of maintaining enough sta- 
tions for an exhaustive study would be far too 
great to be incurred it is thought it would bea 
good plan to have records of measurements 
kept at the school-houses as a part of the 
school-boys’ work — Denver Times. 


A LITERARY COURSE 
By Edward Howard Griggs, for 
many years of the faculty of Stan- 
ford University. It is with no 
small measure of pride that the 
editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION 
announces a continuance of this 
series, as teachers have found 
much enjoyment and profit in it. 
The author is always original, vig- 
orous and fearless, and a treat may 
be expected. Renew your sub- 
scription now. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieidad Street, Boston. 


NOAH LEONARD, A. M., Prop. 
SYRACUSE TEAGHERS AGENGY 3:11. sic, sxescose, xr. 


PREMIUOM OF FEF! 


We will give athree months’ trial subscription to the Illustrated School Magazine, New York Education, ($1.00 
per year) to every person, not already a subscriber, who registers in the Albany Teachers’ Agency before Sept. 1, 1900, 
provided we are asked to do so when the registration blank is sentin. This offer is open to all persons who are not 
now subscribers to the magazine, whether they have previously been registered in the Agency or not. The only 
condition attached to the offer is that the oo $2.0 the magazine must come to us in the letter which contains 
the registration blank and the registration fee of $2.00. 

e make this offer, not only to secure additional registrations in the Albany Teachers’ Agency, but also to extend 
the circulation of this magazine. We believe it to be one of the best educational periodicals in the ey and if you read 
it carefully for three months we think you will like it so well that you will become a permanent subscriber. 

We shall be glad to give a thousand trial subscriptions to teachers who accept this offer during the next three 
months. Will you be one of the number ? LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY: 

Haran P. Frencu, Proprietor, 81 Chapel Street (opposite Hotel Ten Eyck) Albany, New York. 


THE TEACHERS’? EHXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agenc 
free, on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street Boston; University Blid., Los Angeles 


THR FisSsK THRACH HERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
wes. ©. PHATE, Mantger. - +: Poem Menen ten eke 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Bstablished 1892 
P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. Tremont Temptie, Boston. 


COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS, 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a piace in another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial; communicate with a Bureau which has notified 
members of KNOWN vacancies for 20 years. Specialists, and those with good records 
almost invariably located. Send for information and enroll NOW. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


The N. BE. THACHERS HEZTCHRANGE 


i. &. PRICE, Manager 
Offices, } 86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. | 
902 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


OBJECT—To facilitate the employment of teachers through School Officers. 


B. F. CLARK 

















manual 
Jal. 








Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 











Telephone, 24° 78 Providence, R. I. 
39-12 Hartford, Conn. 


Normal and College Graduates a specialty. 


| Eleven years in Chicago. Per- $78 and 388 











TEACHERS’ | manent clientage among the best | Wahash Avenue, 
AGENCY. schools in the West....... | CHICAGO. 
CAROLINA THEACHERNS’ AGENCY 


Established Reputation. Seventh Year, Business Methods, Reasonable Terms. Not only recommends, but uses 
evevy honorable means of aiding our members. Covers entire South. Does business the year round 
F.M. SHERIDAN, Manager, Greenwood, S.C. 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established in 1892, has filled more than tooo positions in Minnesota, North Dakota and Wisconsin: and has also 
supplied teachers to public and private schools in eleven other states, —Montana, Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Nevada, and South Dakota. The oldest agency northwest of Chicago. Circulars 


on application. 
Address, 732—4 Boston Biock, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








OUR NEEDS. 





THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE — 


HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES 
PLACES TEACHERS 


College trained teachers for all parts of the United States. | 


- OUR ESPECIAL NEEDS. 


Teachers fitted for the regular work of the schools in every part of New England. 


| 352 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. (Rooms of /. L. Hammett Co.) 


Baxter Bidg., Congress St., Portland, Me. 


Spectel Terms for MAINE Teachers. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HIAWATHA, THE INDIAN. By Ellen Booher. 


Good literature for children is not complete 
without Hiawatha, and no teacher’s store of 
supplementary reading is full without Long- 
fellow’s thrilling masterpiece. The present 
volume is attractive with large type, short 
paragraphs, and many full-page illustrations 
of Indian life. These illustrations are a 
marked feature of the book, in that they are 
new, vivid, realistic, full of the spirit of Indian 
life, and complement the text. The Hiawatha 
story is told in alternating prose and poetry. 
The prose narration is fresh in tone and ad- 
mirably connects the verse quotations. At the 
close ot each chapter is a list of the difficult 
words with plain, concise definitions. The 
book is handsomely bound, of convenient size 
and well-suited for school purposes. 


THE EDITOR PUBLISHING CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


As THE WILD BEE Hums. By Horace Lunt. 


As the title indicates this is a collection of 
nature sketches, beginning with the bird 
arrivals in March. The following chapter 
titles, Earth’s Feathers, In Fundy’s Mouth, 
Sea Swallows, Neptune’s Ceramics, Grazing, 
show that the author has not attempted a 
beaten path, but has wandered where he 
would and talked of whatever has pleased 
him. The pages are both entertaining and in- 
structive. No lover of nature can observe 
carefully end write well without giving a book 
worth reading. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


LOVE AND LAW IN CHILD TRAINING. 
Emilie Poulsson. 


A book for mothers and for everybody who 
undertakes to “bring up” young children. 
There is no far away theoretical tone about it, 
but the author enters into the smallest details 
of the early education and training of young 
children. The talks are sympathetic, sensible 
and philosophical. The moderately intelli- 
gent mother not familiar with books or phil- 
osophy may be first attracted to the book 
because it touches her life so intimately, but 
she willfind herself absorbing vital truths as 
she reads on and must be awakened to the 
deeper meanings of childhood play. Miss 
Poulsson believes in the divinity in the child 
and in the efficiency of kindergarten principles 
to search out and foster the divine spark. 
Hence there is ever a lofty faith in her writing 
that is good to read and feel and is especially 
helpful to mothers unfamiliar with the kinder- 
garten gospel. 


By 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. 
THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. By John Dewey. 


This volume consists of three lectures deliv- 
ered by Dr. Dewey before an audience of 
parents and others interested in the University 
Elementary Schcol. The subject of the lec- 
tures are: The School and Social Progress; 
The School and the Life of the Child; Waste in 
Education. In addition, is an account of the 
purpose of the University Elementary School 
and a report of its progress for three years. 
Dr. Dewey has beeome so well known asa 
thinker and reformer in education that what- 
ever he says upon this theme is well worth 
considering. In the first lecture the author 
pleads that each one of our schools be madean 
embryonic community life, with types of the 
occupations that reflect the life of the larger 


_ society. 
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In the second he considers the life 
and development of the individual child 
through his natural impulse to do, and in the 
third he treats all waste in edu*ation as the re- 
sult of inefficient organization. The detailed 
account of the University Experiment School, 
where these theories and practice are met to- 
gether, is full of interest. The book, as a 
whole, is worth the slow, careful study of 
everybody who cares for the philosophy of 
education. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PRACTICAL SPELLER. (Advanced) 30 cts. 
By William C. Jacobs, Ph.D. 


The pupil’s text-books, in the higher grades, 
supplemented by his conversation and miscel- 
laneous reading have furnished the words for 
this speller, and the order in which they 
appear is based on the courses of study in the 
leading cities of the Uuited States. Dictation 
exercises have an important place in the 
book and have been chosen to give additional 
drill in the spelling and use of words, the 
use of capital letters and punctuation marks. 
If any columns of detached words can meet 
the need of schools in teaching children to 
spell, this book will be useful. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


AUTHOR’s BIRTHDAYS. Standard Teachers’ 
Library. $100. By C. W. Bardeen. 


Whether teachers who are looking for helps 
to celebrate author’s birthdays will find the 
kind of thing they seek in this book is a ques- 
tion; but there is no question as to whether it 
will prove entertaining to those interested in a 
pleasant variety of facts and gossip apout 
authors. At the close of the sketch of each 
author is a valuable list of references of vari- 
ous books and magazines, articles dealing 
with different phases of the life of the author. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


LETTERS FROM QUEER AND OTHER FOLK. By 


Helen M. Cleveland. 


Every teacher knows that she does not par- 
ticularly enjoy teaching children to write let- 
ters. Here is a book designed to give children 
material to write letters themselves without 
being told ‘‘ what to say.” There is a Manual 
for Teachers and two Pupils’ Books for higher 
and lower grades. The Manual also contains 
**Busy Work for All Grades” in the direction 
of letter writing, answering advertisements, 
making out bills, etc. The book is unique in 
conception and make-up, is running over with 
suggestions of all kinds to teachers and pupils 
and cannot fail to be of use in many ways in 
helping teachers out of the usual ruts of lan- 
guage teaching. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


ONE YEAR OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN. By Florence M. Palmer. 


Teaching in Sunday school is a very different 
thing from what it used to be. The days of 
dry catechism teaching are over. Sunday 
schools are now supposed to contain real chil- 
dren who need to be taught with just as much 
skill as are those in the public schools. This 
volume of Sunday school lessons is written 
upon this basis, and the moral lessons and 
Bible stories are given to children in a way to 
attract and not to repel, by their monotonous 
**goody-goody” style. The book is divided 
into Ten Topics, such as Good Cheer, Obedi- 
ence, Easter Service, Let Others be First, etc. 
The book is attractively illustrated and con- 
tains music, poems, etc., for Sunday school 
use. Teachers of day schools would find this 
book useful for opening exercises, Bible 
stories, etc. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


SOUTH AMERICA CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL READER. By Frank G. Carpenter. 


Personally conducted tours on paper are the 
trips given by this author to his readers. 
These countries are actually visited by Mr. 
Carpenter in trips of many thousands of miles 
in extent, then geographically described in a 
way that is the very next best thing to seeing 
them for one’s self. This book and others 
written by Mr. Carpenter in this same fashion 
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should accompany the study of the countries 
in school. Text-books give the bones of geog- 
raphy, while such works as these supply the 
flesh and blood. Asa supplementary reader it 
would be as fascinating as a story for the chil- 
dren. The illustrations are out of the usual 
order, as they show parts of the country, and 
the life of the people, not found in geographies. 
Every child should visit foreign countries with 


this author in the companionship of these 
books. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


First DAYS IN SCHOOL. By Seth Ff. Stewart 
and Ida Coe. 


So little is attempted in this book that it did 
not need much skill to reach it. A succession 
of pictures with exclamatory sentences seem 
to complete the purpose and ambition of the 
united authors. The opening illustration is a 
full-page picture in radiant colors, where a 
bare-legged boy in green trousers is attempt- 
ing to bite the cheek of a little bare-legged, 
screaming girl about as a blood-thirsty animal 
might seize and hold his prey. He is assisted 
in his cannibalistic intentions by a larger gir), 
who has set down her market basket and a 
suspicious-looking bottle, to use both hands in 
holding fast the struggling victim. Below are 
the innocent words, “I see a baby!” and 
this, say the book authors, “may be placed 
in the hands of pupils the first day in school!” 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
OLD FASHIONED Roses. 
GREEN FIELDS AND RUNNING BROOKS. 
By James Whitcomb Riley. 


Say what we will, be as enthusiastic as we 
may over new poets and new poems, James 
Whitcomb Riley, will ever hold his own place 
in the hearts of all true poetry-lovers. There 
are touches of pathos and revelations of heart- 
experiences in these poems that make him 
kin to every sensitive, sympathetic soul. 

“Old-Fashioned Roses” is especially rich in 
glimpses of retrospective life, that take us 
back to earlier days, 


“When life was like a story holding neither 
sob nor sigh.” 
before we became world-worn, and it refreshes 
and mellows us with its truth and tenderness. 
We want to keep Riley’s poems within easy 
reach always, to keep us in faith that 
“ The world is full of roses and the roses full 
of dew. 
And the dew is-full heavenly love thut 
drips for me and you.” 


8. Y. GILLIAN & CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GILLAN’S QUARTERLY. A 
teachers. 


There is no describing this unique publica. 
tion. By sending . cents for the July, 1899, 
number, you will know what it is, and get 
many times the worth of your money and 
trouble 


How Much | 
You Eat 


Is not the question, but, how much you 
digest, because food does good only when 
it is digested and assimilated, taken up by 
the blood and made into muscle, nerve, bone 
and tissue. Hood’s Sarsaparilla restores to 
the stomach its powers of digestion. Then 
appetite is natural and healthy. Then 
dyspepsia is gone, and strength, elasticity 
and endurance return. 
indigestion, — « 

indigeetion. It was ieee 7 i grip 
which left me weak. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
was the only medicine that did me any 


.”’ Mrs. MarTHa H. VERGE, 80 Le 
treet, Maplewood, Mass. ” — 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Blood 


magazine for 





Medicine. 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCH HOUSES AT 


NEW YORK, 


Raton 
from $2.00 


PHILADELPHIA, 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


In this case the reduction in price accompanies an improvement in quality. 


ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 





To $1. 00 
a Year 


The new volume, beginning September, 


1900, will be filled with rich suggestions for Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers. 


Bradley Water Colors 
We make Water Colors in great variety and we ask you to try them. 


The Standard Colors are made in imitation of the Spectrum Standards 
to complete our system of Color Instruction. 


| 


| 


STANDARD WATER COLORS, dry in sare he cakes in box, | 


six Standards and two Grays, per box, 25 cts. 


STANDARD WATER COLORS, semi-moist in pans, eight pans | 


in a box, same colors as ab.ve, per box, 35 cts. 
STANDARD WATER COLORS, moist in bins made in the six 
Standards and the three Grays, per tube, Io cts. 


WATER COLORS, four large ‘cakes in box, Red, Yellow, Blue and 
Gray, per box 20 cts. 

STANDARD MIXING PALETTE, with seven comperteniete for 
paint and two for mixing, per dozen, 60 cts. Postage, 25 cts. 

LITTLE ARTIST’S COMPLETE OUTFIT, a mixing palette 
with its seven pans filled with semi-moist colors, with a good brush 
with handle. Each, 15 cts. Postage, 3 cts. 

WATER CUPS, per dozen, 60 cts. 


Send for information if you are interested in the subject of Color 
Instruction. 


Postage, 13 cts. 


EMILIE POULSSON 


; . t Editors. 
LAURA E. 


POULSSON J 
Love and Law in Child | Training 


By Emilie Poulsson. 





Bound in Cloth. Price, postbaid, One Dollar. 


Third Thousand, 


This is one of the most important books for Mothers and Kindergart- 
ners recently published. 


IN PREPARATION. 


Water Colors in the School-room 
By Milton Bradley. 


A practical Hand-book for all who would teach the use cf Water 
Colors. 





Charming Summer Companions 


A Year Among the Trees. 


By WILSON FLAGc. 





How many of us when in the beautiful 
woodland wish we knew a little more 
about the trees, at least their names and 
peculiarities? Few even know the 
difference between our most common 
trees, much less the different kinds of 
each species. The trouble has been 
that the reliable and popular books in 
this line, something easily readable by 
a busy person, who has neither time nor 
the inclination to ‘‘ pore over”’ scientific 
botanical dissertations, have been very 
scarce and high priced. One of the 
best books in this field is the famous 
one by Wilson Flagg, entitled A Year 
Among the Trees. Every tree and shrub 
found in the East is described here in a 
common-sense manner. In fact, it is 
just such a book as a lover of Nature 
wishes.— Gameland. 


Tilus. 



































Price, $1.00. 


Cloth. 320 pp. 


Fairyland of Flowers. 








A Year with the Birds. 


By WILSON FLAGG, 


Birds of winter, birds of the night, birds of the moor, sea and 
shore, birds of the pasture and forest and farm and barn-yard, are 


all treated of, andl hundreds of species receive a detailed review. 


Silk cloth. Illus. 


Price, $1.00, 


A Popular Illustrated Botany 


for the Home and School. 


We have no hesitation in saying that you will find it just the book you need to teach about Nature, her flowers and her plants, in a common- 


sense way. 
style is thrown over all. 
handsome illustrated quarto book, one you will treasure all your life. 


Hundreds of illustrations — so necessary yet so scarce in most botanies— adorn its pages, while the charm of Miss Pratt’s inimitable 
The pretty poems, legends and stories connected with the favorite flowers also find their place within its covers. It isa 
Price, Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.25. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


63 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. 


378 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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EVERYBODY 


from a banker to a boot-black uses a 
pencil at some time in the day. 
Whatever your line of work may be 
you will find that 


DIXON’S Graphite PENCILS 


will give better satisfaction in the long 
run than those of any other make. 


Send 16 cents in stamps for a sample package. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


;ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


A) A Powder for the Feet. 


ot Shake into your Shoes 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painiul, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takesthesting outof corns and bunions. 
It’s the grpatess comfort dis- 
covery ofthe age. Allen's Foot= 
Ease makes tight-hiting or new shoes 
feeleasy, Itis a certain cure for in- 
rowing nails, sweating, callous and 
fot, tired, aching feet. We have over 
30, 000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY. Sold byal]Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do notacceptanimi- 
} tation. Sent by mail for2dc.instamps. 


4 TRIAL PACKAGE 
‘Oh,What Rest FREE sent by mail. Address 
and Comfort!” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 
LBP PBA PPP LPP PI DD PP PP PPD PPP PPP 


(Mention t's paper). 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


In Every County 
TO INTRODUCE OUR 


NEW CAUCE 
FOR SCORING 
SCHSOL SLATES 
DEMNMLER MFG. CO, 
Wilmerding, Pa. 


‘“ BEGINNING GEOGRPAHY.” 

This excellent series now run- 
ning in PRIMARY EDUCATION will 
be continued until December, and 
in its place will be given new work 
in drawing, scissors cutting, leaf 
designing that will furnish the 
choicest of Seat Work for the little 
ones. Renew your subscription 
now. , 























Choice of Many Routes 


FROM CHICACO 


— oe 


CHARLESTON “te 


SEA 
N.E.A. July 7-13, 1900 


via the popular 


NIONON ROUTE 


and C. H. & D. R’y. 








Including the Beautiful 


SOUTHERN ALPINE REGION 


And returning via 


WASHINCTON, D.C. 


Parlor and Dining Cars on Day Trains 
Palace Sleeping Cars on Night Trains 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark Street, CHICAGO 





NOTES. 


—A resolution looking toward separate 
schools for boys and girls from the fourth 
grade up through the high schools will be in- 
troduced before the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion as soon as the plans can be completed. 
The new scheme will be based largely upon 
that in operation in the public schools of New 
Orleans and other cities in Louisiana, where 
co-education, even in the elementary schools, 
is not allowed. Trustee Schwab, who was at 
work on the matter, received his elementary 
education in New Orleans. He makes his plea 
for separation largely upon moral lines, and 
says that he believes the conditions existing 
in such a cosmopolitan city as Chicago de. 
mand it. 





— The Board of Education of Sierra Leone 
has offered a prize of twenty guineas, or a little 
over one hundred dollars in gold, for a small 
history of that colony, which shall be most 
suitable as a text-book to be used in the public 
schools there. The copyright of the successful 
book is to remain the property of the author, 


who will derive a revenue from it as long as it 


continues to be used in the Sierra Leone 
schools. Manuscripts should contain not more 
than seventy-five thousand words, and should 
be sent to the clerk of the Board of Education,» 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, by July 31,1900. If no 
book is approved by the board, a prize of ten 
pounds will be given to the author of the best, 
but it will not be published. 


The-Cambridge University Extension 
Summer Meeting, August, 1900. 

The Tenth Summer Meeting will be held at 
Cambridge (England) from August 2 to August 
27. Among those who have promised to take 
part are Prof. A. V. Dicey, Graham Wallas, 
Rev. T. J. Lawrence, H. J. Boyd-Carpenter, 
Rev. A. Jessop, Dr. Stubbs (Dean of Ely), J. 
Churton Collins, F. W. H. Myers, Prof. W. 
Knight (St. Andrews), Sir Joshua Fitch, Dr. C. 
W. Kimmins, M. E. Sadler, E.L. 8. Horsburgh, 
J.A.R. Marriott, Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, and 
many others. Tickets for the whole meeting, 
$10. Teachers $7.50. 

The general subject of the lectures through- 
out the Meeting will be “ Life and Thought in 
England in the Nineteenth Century,” and there 
will be six main sub-divisons: (1) National 
Development; (2) Studies in Literature; (3) 
Scientific Progress; (4) Theology; (5) Educa- 
tion; (6) Biographical Studies. Outline pro- 
g ams can be had gratis from Mr. John Nolen, 
111 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. Full 
programs, tickets, and all information from 
R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, 
Cambridge, England. 


$100 REWARD $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded di3- 
ease that science has been able to cure in all 
its stages, and thatis Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to the 
medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitu- 
tional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system, thereby destroying the 
foundation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the constitu- 
tion and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hundred 
Dollars for any case that it fails tocure. Send 
for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
aa@°Sold by Druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


ARTISTIC picture-mounting Paper 


| 5 8 Colors. 3 Thicknesses. 





THIN, 10sheets, 18c. postpaid. 
MEDIUM, “ 20c. es 
THICK, ”" 30c. “ 
Sample Book, 2 cts. 
SLOYD PAPER CO., MILTON, MASS. 


Write for special $5 00 offer. 





The Non-Irritating 
Cathartic 


Easy to take, easy to operate— 


Hood’s Pills 


Planetary Pencil Pointer e > 


oe 








i 








Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


f mee > Circulars 
ee Free. 
Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake 8t., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET Selections from 
H ‘W. Longfei- 
low. Covers priuted in colors; excellent portrait of 
the poet. Bound with silk ribbou. Contains 8 leaflets. 
Especially designed for teachers to use as souve irs. 
Teachers’ special rates: Une copy, 6c. Two copies l0c. 
6 for 25s. 12 for4'c. 100 for $3 net, postpaid. 
BRYANT B00KLE Contains: Thanatopsi: ; 
To a Waterfowl; Green 
River; D-ath of the Fiowers, etc. O iginal cover de- 
siga ia colors (with portrait) and numerous illustra- 
tions. Sent prepaid for 10c. per single copy. 80c per 
do-en. $6 per 109 copies. 

i Written in a Country Church- 
GRAY $ ELEGY yard. This grand poem in neat 
booklet form, cover in three colors with appropriate 
design, beautifully embossed ; bound with silk ribbon. 
6c. per singe copy. 6 copies for25c. 12for40c. $3 
per 100 copies net, postpaid, 


DAISY SOUVENIRS Something entirely new. 

Three designs, Consist- 
ing of two cards, cover card having daisies as border 
desig. and vignette of land-cap , inside card afford- 
ing space for teacher’s and pupil’s name. Cards 
united withsik ribbon Set of three Souvenirs, 10c 
6 for 183. 12 for 30e. 100 for $2.25 OUVENT 


NEW LONGFELLOW SOUVENIRS 


Four designs. Entirely new. This souveuir is in book- 
let form, and contains; Village Black mith, The Reap- 
er and the Flowers, and Psalm of Life. Cover 
printed in seven colors; bound with si'k ribbon. Set 
of four, 12c. 25c. per doze2. $1.85 per 100 copies net, 
prenaid. 


a 
SPEC IAL One copy of each Booklet and Souvenir 
described above (10 different designs in 














all) sent to teachers for 30c. prepaid. Address, 


M. C. BURKEL, 479 Boulevard, Jersey City. N. J. 


NATURE STUDY BY 
MONTHS. 


PKIMARY EDUCATION for 1g00— 
o1 will contain a course in Nature 
Study by Months, by Mrs. Mary 
Rogers Miller, the University Ex- 
tension Lecturer at Institutes in 
the State of New York. Mrs. 
Miller is a graduate of Cornell 
University and in close touch with 
their popular Bureau of Nature 
Study. She is also a_ practical 
teacher and knows the needs and 
limited opportunities of teachers 
who are trying to teach Nature 
Study. But one great charm of 
this course will be its form of 
presentation of which the Septem- 
ber number will furnish an illustra- 
tion. It is the teacher’s own way, 
and will arouse fresh hopes and 
enlist the sympathies of every- 
body. Renew your subscription 
now. 








ARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five hundred students. Forty Instructors 
Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Brown’s 
Famous Pictures 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, etc. 


200 
ON LIFE OF CHRIST 
150 MADUNNAS 
One cent each, 
120 for $1. 
Size 5 1-2 x 8, 1500 Subjects. 


Our pictures are very much 
superior to any others 
Comparison will prove this. 
Send 4c. in stamps for four 
sample pictures and 24-page 
catalogue, illustrated with 
thirty (30) pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


For all days and occasions that 
have come to be observed in our 
schools will be given in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION next year. Renew 
your subscription now. 


900 RECITATIONS FOR 50 CENTS. 


“The Nickel Speaker" contains 50 new pieces, for all 
grades, each month. Not the old, worn-out sort; but new, 
up-to-date, seasonable. If you will subscribe now, we will 
send 6 back nos. free, making 18 nos. all different for 50 cts. 

NICKEL SPEAKER PUB. CO., Toledo, Iowa, 


CONFIDENCE 


A Perfect Pen at a Pop- 
ular Price, and the 
Best Pen at any Price. 




































i) 


Your Choice of these 


$3.00 


Laughlin Fountain Pens 


re) 


= 





DDH SBM 


y 


TRY IT A WEEK 


If not suited, we buy it 
back and offer you ¢1.10 
for it. A Profitable Propo. 


>. " 
4 


aes 






=< 


fea sition any way you figure 
m= "8) it. Don’t miss this Oppor- 
Walvea tunity of a Lifetime to se- 
Bags cure the best Pen made. 
mm Hard Rubber Reservoir 
Niwas, Holderin foursimple parts. 
feed Finest quality Diamond 
Wii] Point 14k Gold Pen and the 


only Positively Perfect ink 


rs 
os 
7 


‘ (Wa feeding device known to 
y . the science of fountain pen 

. making. 
a@- Any desired flexibility 


= =“ 


in fine, medium or stub. 
One Pen only to one 
address on this offer. 

LOSS—on the pen you buy 
—our SEED-TIME expense 
BUSINESS — your pen pro- 
cures—our HARVEST, 
By mail, postpaid, upon 
receipt of $1. If you de- 
sire pen sent by registered 
mail, send 10 cents addi- 
& tional. 


REFERENCE: Any Bank 
or Express Company in 
Detroit. 


Address — 
LAUGHLIN MFG CO. 


38 Walker Block, 
DETROIT, MICH. 








NOTES. 


— Cleveland teachers are agitated over the 
pension question. Principal Harris of the 
Central high school is fathering a bill allowing 
a teacher who has taught thirty years may be 
retired on ‘‘half pay,” provided such pension 
does not exceed $600 a year. The bill is meet- 
ing with great opposition among the teachers, 
since the only source of revenue for maintain- 





ing the pension fund is one per cent of each [ 


teacher's salary. The state legislature will act 
upon the matter soon. 


LESSONS IN CHALK MODELING: THE NEW 
METHOD OF Map DrawinG. Including Intro- 
duction and Suggestive Lessons on the Use of 
the Map. Fully illustrated. By Ida Cassa 
Heffron, late .of the Cook County Normal 
School, Chicago, Lil.; Lecturer and Instructor 
in Pedagogics in Art College for Teachers, 
University of Chicago. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
(Ready in June.) Boston: Educational Publish- 
ing Company. 

A manual written to meet the demand made 
by teachers of the public schools ever since 
the invention and development of the new 
map at the Cook County Normal School, 
Chicago, Iil., while under Col. F. W. Parker’s 
leadership. 

This is the map which excited so much inter 
est at the World’s Fair in 1893, not alone among 
the prominent educators of this country but 
those of Europe also, especially among those 
interested in the teaching of geography, one 
noted instructor from Germany saying in its 
praise: ‘“‘There is nothing in Germany to be 
compared to it.” 

From other foreign countries as well as from 
all parts of our own land abundant recogni- 
tion has been given of its value as an educa- 
tional factor. 

The author is herself the originator of this 
method of drawing maps and therefore is the 
one best fitted to state the purpose of their 
being. 

The book is a series of lessons prefaced by 
an introduction including suggestions which, if 
followed, will preclude any failure on the part 
of teacher or pupils to attain the knowledge 
necessary to the mental imaging and depict- 
ing of the continental surface structure in 
relief. 

The instructions in the lessons which follow 
carry out in the main the aim of the author 
which is primarily, to show the steps prelim- 
inary to the delineation of original maps and 
the ease with which these steps may be mas- 
tered; secondarily, to stimulate all teachers to 
he study of the psychological principles 
underlying all art modes of expression and to 
the practical application of the same to any 
subject in the school curriculum. 

A prominent feature of the book is, that the 
many helpful hints contained are planned to 
meet the needs of teachers of all grades. This 
is evidenced in the selection of the illustra. 
tions used. Those which will be especially 
valuable to the teachers of the primary grades 
include springs, lakes, islands, river basins, 
scenes typical of different zones of tempera- 
ure and natural features of interest in North 
America. 

The teachers of the higher grades will wel- 
come the lessons on the continents, a full list 
of the maps, as well as special sections, being 
given. 


TEACHERS WITHOUT POSITIONS. 


If you are without a position, you should 
write the Syracuse Teachers’ Agency of Syra.- 
cuse, N.Y., and find out what it can do for you. 

It needs teachers for both public and private 
schools, including normal and college gradu- 
ates, grade, and special teachers of drawing, 


#1.000.000 


To be distributed among 
those who solve the an- 
nexed Picture Puzzle. 

If you are looking for 
BIC MONEY address 
with stam 
NEWERA OLD COMPANY, 

631 Broadway, New York. 














AN OCEAN OF INK 


1S USED ANNUALLY. MORE OF 


CaRTER’S INK 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


IS YOURS CARTER’S? 


Send for free booklet, “Inklings.” 


THE CARTER'S INK CO.,, - BOSTON. 

















You will want a supply of 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


ready for use when school opens. 

Be wise and order early. Catalogue free. 
THE IDEAL BUSY WORK CO., 
7029 Yale Avenue, - Chicago, Ill. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Juty 5 to AuGustT 15 





Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences. 

The work is especially adapted to the needs of 
teachers. 

Women as well as men admitted to all the courses 
except in Engineering and in Geological Field-Work. 

For pamphlet containing description of the courses 
and statement of expenses, apy rly to 


J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S SHALER, Chairman. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


To women, This is a new proposition, Send 
for catalogue “ S.”’ 





Northwestern University Woman’s 
Medical School, 
333-339 South Lincoln Street. Chicago. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, (Inc.) Rogers, Ohio. 


Friend :—Why not review your Common Branches, 
make up some Special Studies, take a Normal, Prepara- 
tory, Commercial, Short-hand, Collegiate, or Law 
Course, at home by mail? Mention any studies desired. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Kindly write for circulars. 


MISS OLIVE M. LONG, 
Always popular with the readers 
of PRIMARY EDUCATION, will con- 
tinue her good things. Her 
“Colored Crayons in the School- 
Room” is doing a work never 
before attempted in an educational 
journal, and the artistic sugges- 
tions for blackboard work are 
hailed eagerly by teachers. Her 
“Lollipops” will continue to 
brighten us with their inimitable 
doings, and her gifted brain and 
hand will give us of her best dur- 
ing the coming year. Renew your 
subscription now. 


= tor a COMPLETE COURSE in 
BUSINESS and ORNAMENTAL 


~~ PENMANSHIP 


yond RATE FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 


WESTERN PENMANSHIP CO., Iowa City, Ia 


THIS BEAUTI FUL PANSY PIN 
naweled in natural colors with R 

doublet in the centre, sent toany address 

with circulars how to get jewelry free. 






























Se ae Oe 6 cing. instamps to pay postage» 
an pack 


RIVERSIDE JEWELRY CO., RIVERSIDE, R. |. 


| 
| 
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THE SCHOOL-MASTER 
ABROAD. 


Convention of the National Educa- 
tional Assoclation in Charleston, 
Ss. C., July, 1900, and How 
to Getto It. 

Charleston, one of the most beautiful of 
Southern cities—aptly called the Venice of 
America—has been chosen as the meeting 
place for the National Educational Association 
in July, 1900, and the Southern Railway, which 
reaches Charleston direct)y, will, by perfect 
train service and rates,: ffer every inducement 
to teachers and those interested in the Edn- 
cational -Association’s work to visit this 
charming city. Over ten thousand persons 
will be in attendance, and there is no doubt 
but that Charleston will accommodate every- 
body with its wonted hospitality. The hotels 
and boarding-houses will accommodate over 
fifteen hundred, and the remainder will be dis. 
tributed among private houses, where they 
may be assured of a most cordial welcome. 

Charleston, although well south, is remark- 
ably cool during the summer months, and the 
attractiveness of the city so famous histori- 
cally, and its many nearby resorts upon the 
ocean, including the Isle of Palms, will make 
the tourist’s stay within its hospitable gates 
a sojourn of memorial enjoyment. 

Many of those going to Charleston will de- 
sire to visit, while they have such a good 
opportunity, the attractive resorts of the beau- 
tiful Land of the Sky—the Asheville Plateau, in 
North Carolina. Nowhere is there a region 
more beautiful than this forest-clad mountain 
country, fitly christened the “Land of the 
Sky.” It is America’s Switzerland, bright with 
richly hued forests and many vales full of the 
fragrance of the pines and sweet with innu- 
merable flowers. 

All of the country is wildly mountainous, 
there being more than forty-three peaks 
higher than Mt. Washington and over eighty 
peaks almost as high and massive. The cli- 
mate in summer is delighttully cool and 
invigorating and the vitality of the air has an 
immediate effect upon the visitor. 

Asheville, the Mecca of heath keepers, is two 
thousand, three hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and is higher than any city east of 
Denver; all around it the mountains raise 
their majestic heights until they seem to 
pierce the skies. This lovely resort may be 
reached easily, in pertect comfort, by the 
Southern Railway, and the delights of the 
region thereabouts make a most popular 
stopping-over place. 

From Ashevi.le, the tourist may turn from 
every direction and find weil-equipped hotels 
and comfortab'e summer homes in many a 
charming mountain-sheltered spot. 

Between Asheville and Murphy the glories 
of nature are absolutely untrammelled and 
untouched in their rugged beauty. The 
Southern Railway passes through the gorge of 
the Nantahala River, the most picturesque 
region in Western North Carolina; the moun 
tains rising sharply for over two thousand 
feet on either side. 

Between Spartanburg and Asheville the 
country is wonderfully picturesque and al- 
ways popular with tourists. Tyron, Skyland, 
and Flat Rock are the best known resorts of 
this section and the views are magnificent in 
the extreme. Southwest from Henderson is 
the beautiful Sapphire region, with its exquis- 
itely beautiful lakes, Fairfield and Sapphire. 

Few portions of this country can compare 
with this section in its rare beauty. Attrac- 
tive hotels are open to visitors, among them 
Sapphire Inn, on Lake Sapphire, and the new 
Hotel Fairfield, on Lake Fairfi.ld. Within a 
radius «f ten miles from Sapphire are over 
fifty waterfalls of grandeur and beauty, and 
within a convenient distance from either hotel 
is the famous Whiteside Mountain, whose wall 
rises sheer for eighteen hundred feet for a dis- 
tance cftwo miles. 

The Sapphire country is easily reached from 
Asheville; and from Charleston via Spartan- 
burg, 8. C., three miles from Henderson, which 
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is passed en route, is Flat Rock, one of the 
most delightful resorts in Western North 
Carolina, and one greatly frequented. 

Thirty-four miles from Asheville and near 
the Tennessee line is Hot Springs or the 
French Broad. Its fame is second only to 
Asheville, and the rare beauty of the place and 
the curative properties of its waters have 
made it one of the most popular of American 
resorts. Its splendid hotel, the Mountain 
Park, accommodates five hundred guests. 
Throughout the entire “‘ Land of the Sky” ex- 
cellent hotels and summer homes are to be 
found, and good accommodations can be pro- 
cured at $5 per week and upwards. There is 
no more desirable summer region in America 
than Western North Caroiina, and holders of 
tickets to the Charleston Convention may 
spend the enti:e summer amid these glorious 
mountains, if desired. The official weather 
reports show the average temperature of he 
* Land of the Sky” to be 72° in July and 70° in 
August. 

The Southern Railway, which brings the 
“Land of the Sky” within such easy reach, 
approaches it from New York via Washington. 

Tickets to the Convention at Charleston, via 
the Southern Railway, will be on sale July 3, 6, 
7, and 9, but must be used in time to allow 
holders to reach Charleston July 10. No stop- 
overs will be allowed on the way to Charles- 
ton. The journey must be continuous. Tickets 
will be good for return until September 1, and 
stop-over privileges are allowed at any point 
upon the route provided the ticket is deposited 
with the agent of the Southern Railway upon 
arrival at place of stop-over. The agent will 
retain ticket until its owner is ready to depart. 
More than one stop-over may be made, if 
desired. 

In a pamphlet entitled “The Land of the 
Sky,” and a complete folder entitled “ Summer 
Homes in the South,” published by the 
Southern Railway, a copy of which may be 
procured from any of its agents, will be found 
a@ full description of this beautifal country, 
which no traveler near its gates can afford to 
pass without entering. For further informa- 
tion call on or address Alex 8S. Shueate, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway, New 
York. 


THROUGH THE ROCKIES. 

The Colorado Midland Railway offers to tsur- 
ists to Colorado the choicest of routes and the 
grandest scenery. Reaches Manitou with its 
natural mineral springs. Pikes Peak and the 
Cog Road. Cripple Creek, the greatest gold 
camp on earth. The only broad gauge line 
reaching this point. Glenwood Spring;, the 
ideal summer resort with its magnificent 
Hotel Colorado, containing two hundred guest 
rooms. All daily trains havethrough Pullman 
sleeping and free reclining chair cars. 

Write W. F. Bailey, G. P. A., Denver, Colo., 
for illustrated descriptive pamphlets. 


A MOUNTAIN TOURIST 

In search cf grand and beautiful scenery 
finds such a profusion of riches in Colorado 
that before planning a trip it will be well for 
you to gain ajl the information possible. See 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad “ Ad.’’ 
page 288, and write Mr. 8. K. Hooper, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo., 
for their free illustrated pamphlets. 


A NEW BOOK ON COLORADO. 


We have received from Mr. P.S. Eustis, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad a book just off the 
press, which is unusually interesting and 
artistic. It is on the subject of Colorado, fasci- 
natingly written by James W. Steele, a 
descriptive writer of great force. The book is 
lavishly illustrated by engravings of a high 
ordcr, and the printer’s art has not been handi- 
capped by an effort to save expense. To any 
one interested in the grandeur of Colorado 
scenery and particularly to one contemplat- 
ing a visit to the country described the book 
will be indispensable. Copies can be had by 
sending a letter of request acccompanied by 
six centsin postage stamps to Mr. Eustis, at 
his Chicago address, 209 Adams Street. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONVENTION, 

The National Educational Convention will 
be held this year at Charleston, 8. C. The 
Atlantic Coast Line has just issued a neat 
booklet that will be of interest to teachers and 
others concerned in the Convention. The 
booklet is entitied a “ Short Sketch of Charles- 
ton—How it Fared in Two Wars and an Larth- 
quake,” and contains many beautiful nalf-tone 
engravings and a comprehensive map 16 x 24 
inches of the Southern States. Copies may be 
had by addressing J. H. Johnson, N. E. A., 
300 Washington Street, Boston. 


NOME CITY, ALASKA, 

Is twenty-four hundred and fifteen miles from 
Seattle via ocean, thirty-three hundred and 
eighteen miles overland. Is said to be the 
richest old field discovered up to this time. 
The first teamer will leave Seattle on or about 
May 0 900- For full particulars, maps, etc., 
address Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, Chicago, I1l. 


NEW S3O0OKLETS. 

The Chicago, Milwankee & St. Paul Railway 
is issuing a series of booklets regarding points 
of interest along its lines, and if you are inter- 
ested in the western country, or contemplating 
a trip, write Gro. H. HEAFFORD, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Cnicago, II1l., for the special pub- 
lication desired, enclosing four cents in stamps 
for postage for each one. 


No. 1. The Pioneer Limited. 

No. 2. The Land of Bread and Butter. 

No. 3. The Fox Lake Country. 

No. 4. Fishing in the Great North Woods. 
No. 5. The Lake Superior Country. 

No. 6. Cape Nome Gold Diggings. ° 
No. 8. Summer Days in the Lake Country. 
No. 9. Summer Homes, 1900. 

No. ll. The Game cf Skat. 

No. 12. Milwaukee —the Convention City. 
No. 13. A Farm in the Timber Country. 

No. 14. Stock Raising in the Sunshine State. 
No. 15. Hunting and Fishing. 


GHOST OF THE GLACIER 

And Other Tales, including Making a Revolu- 
tion, Susquehanna Trail, Sculpture of the Elfs. 
Once a Pillar of the World, Feathers of 
Fa:hion, and others. A delightful volume, 
beautifully illustrated. Ready for distribution 
about May 1. Send 10 cents to T. W. Lee, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 
26 Exchange Place, New York City. Edition 
Limited. 





OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


The Hawthorne Library was received in 
good order and we are much pleased with it. 

I shall be glad to recommend this way of 
obtaining @ library to other teachers with 
whom I come in contact. 

HARRIET F. Jupp, 
Westhampton, Mass. 


A QUESTION OF PREVENTION. 


It is doubtless true that a vast majority of 
the sickness and suffering that exists might 
be avoided by giving attention to the means 
of prevention that are within the reach of 
everyone. In the family of Mr. C. E. Karcher, 
who lives at 35 Washington Avenue, Andover, 
Mass., there are six children and they are all 
kept in good health by being given Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla whenever they complain of not 
feeling well. Mr. Karcher says that since be- 
ginning this practice they have not had the 
grip or any colds to speak of. One of the chil- 
dren was subject to headaches but Hood’s put 
a stop to it. We know of no medicine that 
stands so high in the estimation of the people 
as this, and there is abundant reason fer it. 
Everyone who has read the newspapers to any 
extent, must have seen reports of wonderful 
cures by Hood's Sarsaparilia and these reports 
are given by honest and conscientious people. 
These cures certainly prove that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla possesses extraordinary merit, 
and that it may be depended upon as a 
general family medicine. 
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NOTES 


— The National Educational Association has 
appropriated the sum of $1,200, to be offered in 
prizes for the best essays submitted on each of 
the f llowing topics: The Seating; The Light. 
ing; The Heating; The Ventilating of School 
Buildings. 

The best essay on each topic will receive 
$200, the second best, $100. Each essay is lim- 
ited to ten thousand words, must be printed 
or type-written, and must be mailed not later 
than February 1, 1901, to President A. R. Taylor, 
Emporia, Kansas, the chairman of the com. 
mittee who has the matter in charge. The 
essays will then be submitted to the indepen- 
dent judgment ot three experts. 


— The New York legislature has repealed the 
provision of the consolidated school act which 
allows the establishment of separate schools 
for colored children. In New York city only 
one or two such tchools survive and there is 
no popular outcry against the colored children 
going to the same school with white children. 
The New York School Journal says (hat the only 
way in which the race problem especially con- 
cerns the Board of Education is in the matter 
of colored teachers. While there is no objec- 
tion to the presence of colored pupils in the 
schools, the parents of white children resent 
the appointment of colored teachers. There 
are about a dozen of such inthe city and itisa 
great problem where to locate them. No 


school wants them. 
/ 


—The National Herbart Society will proba- 
bly delay the publication of the next Year 
Book until the reorganization of the society, 
which is now in process, is effected. 

The following are some of the features under 
consideration :— 


1. Purpose. The Scientific Study of Educa- 
tion. 
2. Active Membership. A relatively small 


number of active members, who shall elect 
the officers and conduct the business of the 
society. The chief qualification for active 
membership shall be the possession of time, 
ability, and inclination to undertake serious 
scientific study of educational problems. 

3. Associate Membership. A large number of 
associate members, organized whenever prac- 
ticable into study clubs, who upon the pay- 
ment of a small annual fee shall be entitled to 
receive the publications of the society and to 
attend all its meetings. 

4. Publicctions. The publication, in Year 
Books and Supplements, of the result of scien- 
tific study by the active and associate mem- 
bers, when approved by a committee on pub- 
lication appointed by the active members. 

5. Self Election to Active Membership. An ar- 
rangement whereby an associate member 
may become an active member when there is 
vacancy by tendering to the society for publi- 
cation a dissertation showing adequate study 
of some problem in education. 


FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


The care and attention given 
to this department in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION has resulted in origi- 
nal, choice matter never attempted 
or reached by any other journal. 
The editor has emphatic opinions 
and the best of judgment as to 
what children should memorize, 
and nothing common, doubtful or 
cheap in quality ever appears in 
our entertainment pages. Such 
care and such results take time, 
effort and money, and none of 


these are spared to give the cream] 


of the cream in this department. 
Renew your subscription now. 


can be reached from the 
East only 


Charleston, S. C., 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE, 
In Through Trains and in Pullman Cars Without Change. 


Ask your ticket agent or write to any of the undersigned for information as to rates, etc., account of meeting of 


National Educational Association, July 7-13, 1900. 


H P. CLARK, General Eastern Agent, 229 Broadway, New York, N Y. 
ONAH H. WHITE, Eastern Passenger Agent, 229 Broadway, New York, NY. 
H. JOHNSON, New England Agent, 300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 

A. D. JOHNSON. Soliciting Agent, 300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

SAMUEL MULLIN, Jr , Agent, 31 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A C. KENLY, Agent, 107 East German Street, Baltimore, Md 

A. L_ REED, District Passenger Agent, 601 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager, i 
H.M EMERSON, General Passenger Agent, ; Wilmington, N. C. 


ath, VSI 


A Monthly Magazine. 
Edited by H M. Prace, Supervisor of Music in the public 
schools of Indianapolis. 
Published by the School Music Company. 
128 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis. 





Terms, 
$1.00 per year, $ .15 per copy. Duplicate sheets of 
music, $ .o2 single sheet; $ .03 double sheet. 
Musical contents. Unison singing, piano accompani- 
ments For rote singing or supplementary reading 
Devotional, nature and season songs from the classics. 
Folksongs, patriotic and national songs. Rounds, 
marches and occasional instrumental numbers. 
Editorial contents. 
School Music is the only magazine given to public 
school music It aims to keep its readers in touch 
with advanced thought on the subject. 
Comment on the musical contents. 


Short articles. 





INABILITY TO DRAW Sel 


Is no excuse for your not reaping all the advantages to be derived from an appropri- 
ately adorned blackboard during your exhibition and closing days. 

Any teacher with absolutely no ability to draw can transfer appropriate 
designs to the blackboard by the use of our 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


The method of procedure is simple. Clean 
the blackboard thoroughly. Scrape crayon 
upon the blackboard eraser, and placing the 
stencil against the blackbeard, rub the eraser 
over the perforations. Remove the design 
and the outlines will appear. It may then be 
traced with white or colored crayon. The fol- 
lowing are selected from our complete list of 
over 200 designs, as especially appropriate for 


Exhibition and Closing Days. 


ROLLOF HOliop 





HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Coat of Arms so arranged as to be suitable for the head-piece of Roll of Honor, if 
desired. On paper 18 x 24 inches. Price, 10 cents. 

rhe word “ Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 10 cents. 
25 cents. 

U.S. Flag, 5 cents. 

Large spread Eagle, with National Emblems, very handsome, 24 x 36. 

Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy Pattern. 


Large “ Welcome” 


Price, 20 cents. 
Price, 20 cents. 


Rolls of Honor and Borders, price, Ten Cents each. 
BORDERS, 


ROLLS OF HONOR. No. 1. Holly Leaves and Berries. 
Sas. U.S Coed Ae No. 2. Ivy Leaf Pattern. 
No. 2. Stocks with Scroll and®Flowers. oy 3- Oak Leaves and Acorns. 
No. 3. Laurel Wreath Pattern. oo 4. Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms. 
No. 4. Scroll and Birds with Gothic Letters. a ee oe 
No. 5. Word “ Meritorious” with Scroll. > one 

= o. 7. Grape Vine Pattern. 

No. 8. Olive Branch Pattern. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5° Bromfield Street, Boston. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Avenue, 


8&9 Market Street, 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE STORY OF 


HIAWATHA 


Suitable for Youngest Readers 


Beautiful Colored Illustrations 
Boards, 30 cents 

The “ Story of Hiawatha” was duly received, 
and, with one of my teachers whom I consider 
an expert in this direction, the book was 
examined. We think the book a great suc- 
cess; that the whole story is given, is its first 
recommendation. The selections and brief 
connective sentences give a good whole. We 
realize that this is not a primer to teach words 
by, but a piece of literature excellently adapted 
to third, fourth and fifth grades, and a promis- 

ing introduction to the unabridged poem. 

F. M. Bacon, 

Marquette School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 
Chicago 


New York San [Francisco 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Some fear has been expressed by those who 
do not understand physical geography that 
that the temperature of Charleston at the time 
of the meeting of the National Convention in 
July, will be oppressive, but the official records 
of Charleston and the records of the United 
States Weather Bureau, covering a period of 
one hundred years, show that in no place in 
this country is the summer temperature more 
equable and pleasant than it is in Charleston. 
The range of the thermometer here is nct 
nearly so high on the average as it isin Boston, 
New York, Asbury Park and Saratoga, and at 
the time the Convention was in session last 
year in Los Angeles, and the delegates to that 
Convention were suffering from intense heat, 
the people of Charleston found light blankets 
to be necessary to comfort. 

The chief purpose of inviting the National 
Educational Association to hold its Conven- 
tion in this city was to place the South in the 
closest possible touch with the educational 
interests of the world. It is hoped that there 
will be a large attendance from all the North- 
ern, Eastern and Western States—there is a 
certainty that the teachers of the South will be 
here in full force. What is needed in the 
South is encouragement of its educational in- 
terest, the elbow touch with the teachers of 
the nation, and this necessity should be im- 
pressed upon those who are really concerned 
about the illiterate conditions which prevail 
in a large part of the South. 


— Please accept my thanks for the first vo!- 
ume of Irving’s “ History of New York.” Like 
the other books of the series, | found it a very 
good thing in a cheap form. Our English 
Reading class is using the series entirely. 

FRED R. DARLING, 
Limestone Academy and Union School, 
Limestone, N.Y. 





LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
SUPPLEMENTS. 


An illustrated series will be 
given on foreign products with 
which the children are already 
familiar. Not only foreign fruits, 
such as bananas, cocoanuts, dates, 
etc., and the various spices, cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, etc., but the prepa- 
ration of pepper, sugar, and -the 
commonest things seen upon our 
table will be explained in language 
suited to primary children. In 
connection avith these facts will be 
pictured in words and by pencil 
the life of the tropical countries 
where these things grow, children 
will learn of the people, especially 
of the children, in these countries, 
which will not only create a desire 
to know more of the far-away 
hot belt, but of other lands be- 
yond the sea. These illustrations 
will appear in the Supplemen- 
tary picture sheet always sent 
out with PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
Renew your subscription now. 








EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 





School Mavagement. 





A Monthly Text Book of Pedagogy and | (3) 


General Culture for Teachers. | 
Adapted for use in 


RBADING CIRCLES, 
TEACHERS’ MEETINGS, TRAINING CLASSES, 
HOME STUDY. 


EpucaTIONAL Founpations has been published for eleven years. It has no 
rival in its own field. It has received the approval of nearly every educational 
leader in the country. It has been adopted for teachers’ professional study and 
largely read in states so widely divergent in conditions as Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Utah, Washington. It is each year adopted by superintendents 
and principals in hundreds of cities and towns from the largest to the smallest 
It aims to provide a broad, carefully-planned, thorough course of reading for 
teachers. This course covers Pedagogy and General Culture. Its purpose is 
to enlarge the teachers’ knowledge of the history, principles, and methods of 
education which has become indispensable to those who aim for any permanent 
success in teaching; and also to provide a systematic plan of study in history, 
literature, and civics, tending to broaden the teacher’s horizon and make his 
work in the school-room of greater value. The following plans are made for the 
next year. 


OUTLINE FOR 1900-1901. 


PEDAGOGY, 


In the department of pedagogy three chief series of articles may be expected. 


(1) History of Education. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, | 


This will be a study of five great teachers. In the study of their life and work | 


will be summed up the great educational movements of the past three centuries. 
The names selected about which this history of education will be grouped are 
Comenius, Basedow, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart. 


(2) Theory of Teaching. 
This will consist of the consideration of five important, fundamental laws of 


teaching. These will be thoroughly discussed, their meaning considered, their 
application illustrated. This will be a very practical, helpful series 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 


' 


This important subject will be treated throughout the year. ‘The principal 
subjects of discussion will be ‘* Self Government of Pupils,” and ‘‘ Rewards and 
Punishments.” ‘ 


GENERAL CULTURE. 


In this department of the magazine there will be two courses as during the past 


year. 
(1) American Progress 1800-1900. 


By Supt Wm. E. Chancellor, of New Jersey, who has for many vears made a 
special and comprehensive study of history. The course begins with the Sep- 
tember number and will give a concise but comprehensive review of the history 
of the United States in the nineteenth century, together with study hints and 
bibliographical notes The whole course will be an exceptionally profitable one 
and ought to appeal not only to educators but to all who take an interest in the 
broader studies of human affairs 


(2) Studies in English Literature. 


During the past year the course in literature has been a study of the great 
American authors of the nineteenth century. This is to be followed by similar 
studies of some of the greatest English authors of the past hundred years. 


TATE’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


For a number of years we have made a practice of giving subscribers in one 
number of EpucaTIONAL FOUNDATIONS some great educational book complete. 
For 1990-1gor we shall out-do any previous effort in this direction. The number 
for December, 1900, will contain a standard $1.50 book. This is ** Tate’s 
Philosophy of Education,” long prized by educators as one of the most complete 
and valuable of all books on education. In no book that we are acquainted with 
is there given a clearer and more complete statement of educational principles. 
It contains 331 pages and will be given unchanged to our subscribers. It has 
never been issued in a cheap edition, and is available now only in handsome 
cloth binding at $1.50. 

EpvucaTIONAL Founpations will give to subscribers for 1900-1901 nearly 1000 
pages in its ten numbers. This is the equivalent of about four books that would 
sell at about ore dollar each. The price remains as heretofore, 

Only $1.00 a year. 

Special terms will be made to clubs and these terms will be quoted on 
application. We want to hear from superintendents, peor, on teachers 
who are interested in arranging courses of reading DUCATIONAL Founpa- 
TIons would provide a most excellent course of reading for the many 
** Mothers’ Clubs,” which have been organized for the study of educational 
subjects. 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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NOTES. 


—The Chicago University has finally de- 
cided not to adopt the reform spelling pro- 
posed by the National Educational Associa- 
tion. 





— The New York University Senate has com- 
pleted the selection of the one hundred judges 
who are to decide upon the names of great 
Americans to be commemorated in the Hall of 
Fame. The list has not yet been published. 


—Senator Nippert’s bill providing for in- 
struction in military tactics at chartered 
Ohio colleges, has passed. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Common Schools has decided to 
recommend this same Senator's bill providing 
for instruction in physical education in the 
public schools of the state. 


—Messrs. D. Appleton & Company announce 
for immediate publication ‘‘ Bird Studies With 
a Camera,” by Frank M.Chapman, elaborately 
illustrated by the author “A History of 
Russian Literature,” by K. Waliszewski, a new 
volume in Appleton’s Literatures of the World 
Series, edited by Edmund Goase. 


—The New York Journal is going to send 
twenty-four young men from the high schools 
of Greater New York to the great national con- 
ventions. Twelve of these will go to the 
Republican convention, the other twelve to 
the Democratic convention. The Journal will 
pay the entire expense, The idea is to give 
the boys a chance to see a president nomi 
nated, to study men and learn history as it is 
made. 


—An important point is made by Rev. 
Jenkins Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, in discussing 
needed public school improvements, when he 
says: Instead of passing the child through the 
hands of five or six teachers before it is ready 
to enter the high school, give your forty or 
sixty children into the hands of a single 
teacher, and then say to the teacher: “‘This is 
your charge; you will stay with them, work 
with them until you have prepared them to 
enter high school. Here is a chance to restore 
the most valuable part of the teacher’s work, 
the intangible element of personality, and 
here is a chance to apply the severest test toa 
teacher’s ability.” 


IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Some unique features will be pre- 
sented next year, beginning with 
Septembg number. Two brilliant 
series, presented in a manner never 
before seen in an _ educational 
journal, have been arranged with 
great care and attention to detail: 
«A Course in Nature Study by 
Months”” and “An _ Illustrated 
Series on Foreign Products.” 
Subscribe now for next year. 


COLORS 25 cts. 


These are original sketches done in an 
artistic manner, suitable for framing or study 
use in art work. 

The subjects are marines, landscape, and 
flowers, I will send you a sample, size 6 x & 
for 25 cents or a set of 5 for $1.00. 

Remember these are not chromos, litho- 
graphs or colored prints of any kind, but 
original handworked sketches by a good water 
color artist. 

For a gift or a bright bit of color in the school 
room you can get nothing better for the money. 

A sample will not disappoint you. 


ROBERT SMITH, 
58 Boylston Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY MEPHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER. 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 


More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the LittlePeople and Teachers. 

New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 

A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. “Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 
price of the book.” 

Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 50 cents. Copies can be obtained directly of the author. Address 


EMILY E. BENTON, 
Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Summer Courses. 
SIXTH YEAR. - - - JULY 9 to AUGUST 17. 
Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments. University Heights combines the 
advantages of city and country. For ‘* Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, University Heights, NEW YORK CITY. 
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WOULD YOU BECOME 
A MAN OF MARK * 


Would you possess the capacity that directs affairs? 
Would you develop the power that dominates men, 
the force that controls their minds? In all walks of life these fac- 
u'ties measure the difference between success and failure. They 
are to be traced to one mental characteristic— PERSONAL 
MAGNETISI1. It is this well-nigh undefinable something that makes a man irresistible, 
that enables him to compass all difficulties, to surmount all obstacles. It is this mental energy 
that causes him to surpass his fellow-men in the pursuit of fame, fortune, happiness. With 
the consciousness of the power of Personal Magnetism attained comes ability to make friends, 
inspire confidence, win affections. You can embrace opportunities, gain social position, 
achieve business success. You can become a great power for good in the community in 
which you live, ‘*THE WONDERS OF PERSONAL MAGNETISII ASD 
» HYPNOTISM ”’ is the title of a scientific treatise which tells you precisely how to acquire 
Y this marvelous influence It is a comprehensive work by the eminent authority, Dr. La Motte 
Sage, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., graphically written, profusely illustrated, admirably executed. It 
| reveals wonderful secrets and contains startling surprises. It is free to you for the asking. 
This offer is absolute, genuine and without conditions. Send your name and address and 
receive the book by return mail without expenditure. It has brought success to thousands 
who have sent us snch testimonials as these : 

























Rev. J. C. Quinn, D. D., Ph. D., Pittsfield, Ill, 
says: ‘‘ Your treatise is a revelation. It is far in 
advance of anything of the kind that I have ever 
seen.” 


Mrs. R. C. Youne, No. 312 Indiana St., Lawrence, 
Kan., writes: ‘‘ Your instructions are worth more than 
all the previous reading of my life. The book is 
simply grand.” 


Write at once to 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, Dept. Ul0, Rochester, N.Y. 


a wal to your address ACENTIN ADVANCE. 
SEND ve sve pom OF frame hee Or waned ond WIL og . 


ear wan and W 
THE WHEEL C. O. D. on approv: na WE WILL SHIP 


allowing you to uncrate - 
amine it fully before you accept it. If it is not all and more than we 


claim for it, and a better wheel than you can get for any where near the 

























price from any one else, refuse it and we will pay all express charges 
ourselves “< MONTROSE” Bicycle 50 
at our Special’ ent’s sample price of 1¢ —- 
is the greatest nm @ bicycle ever offered. We guaran t equal 


to any #0 wheel on the market, and you need not accept it nor pay a cent 
if zon do mot find it as we represent. We are EXCLUSIVE BICYCLE 
MANUFACTURERS and take this method of quickly introducing 
our 1900 MODELS. This offer of a sample wheel at tiis low price is 
made tosecure ® RIDER AGENT in cach town to represent us 
and take orders. Our agents make money fast. 
SPECIFICATIONS Frame, 22, 24 or 26 inch; ladies, 22inch. Best 
8 Shelby seamless tubing with forged connec- 
ons, flush pmo g puproves expander device to fasten seat t and 
handle bar; Royal Arch crown; the celebrated Mavis hubs and hanger— 
the easiest running known; Record “A” tires, the best and one of the 
most expensive tireson the market, The genuine @4 Measinger Hygienic 
saddle; pedals, tools and accessories the best obtainable. Enameled in 
black, maroon or coach n, highly finished and ornamented; special 
finished nickeling on all cht parts. We thoroughly test every piece 
of material that goes into this machine. Our binding year’s guar- 
antee bond with each perce. 
md FRE to any one sending the 16.50 cash in full with order we will 
=— send free a genuine Burdick 10,000 mile barrel pattern cyclo- 
meter; or a high floor pump. Your money all back if you are not 


CHEAP WHEELS. 


















a 


| We do not manufacture the cheap depart- 

ment store kind of wheels, such as many new 

concerns and big pupply houses advertise and sell as high grade. We can furnish them, 

however, at#5 to #7 5 ripped or 9.75 to 812.50 complete. We do not guarantee nor recom- 

mend them. BEFORE ORDERING a bicycle of any one else, no matter who or how 
cheap, write us and let us tell you how much we can save you on the same machine. 

Ifyou UNABLE t B a wheel we can assist you to EARN A BICYCLE by dis- 

are 0 tributing catalogues forusafewdays. Weneed one person 

in each town for purpose. We have several hundred SECOND HAND WHEELS taken in trade which we 

will close out at to #2 each; also some shopworn samples and ’99 models very cheap, Send for in List. 

OUR RELIAB is unquestioned. We refer to any bank or business house in Chicago, or any express or 

railroad company. We will send you letters of reference direct from the largest banks in Chi if you wish it. 

SEND YOUR ORDER a This low price these apecial terms of shipment without deposit will 

withdrawn (2 Give name of this 


COMPANY, Chicago, im. 


J. lL. MEAD CYCLE 
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BOOKS TO KNOW MORE ABOUT 











THE MOTHER TONGUE 


GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, 
Professor of English in Harvard University, 
and 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 


Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


BOOK I. BOOK Il. 
Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English An Elementary English Grammar. 
1zmo. Cloth. 320 pages. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 331 pages. 
For Introduction, 45 cents. For Introduction, 60 cents. 





This new series of Language Books is certain to command instant attention. It 
represents a radical departure from the arbitrary treatment of similar books. The plan 
is cumulative and natural. Thought rather than form is emphasized. The work is 
based on the children’s interests. The books are unique, authoritative and practical. 
May we send you further information about them? 








BOSTON NEW YORK + CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
arama ous GIINN & CO., Publishers cnt once 
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‘An Ideal Vacation Tour i 


Daily from July 1st to September 30th the Rio Grande Western Railway in 
connection with either the Denver & Rio Grande or the Colorado Midland roads, 
makes a rate from Denver, Colorado Springs or Pueblo of $25.00 to 


Salt Lake City and Return. 











There are more attractions to the square yard in Salt Lake City than any spot in : 
America. Great Salt Lake with its beautiful Salt-air Beach offers a tempting salt-water bath 
almost a mile above sea level. There are Hot Springs, Warm Sulphur Springs, 
Sanitarium, Parks, Drives, Canyons within the city limits of Zion. Then the Mormon Temple, 
Tabernacle, Amelia Palace, Salt Palace, and numerous other attractions make Salt Lake City 
the most quaint, interesting and picturesque place in America. 


Furthermore 


The trip from Colorado to Utah via the Rio Grande Western Railway is one full 
of novel interest. The scenery is grand and inspiring. No European trip of equal length can 
compare with it. This road operates 3 fast trains between Denver and Salt Lake City, 
Ogden and the Pacific Coast, with through Sleeping and Dining cars, equipped with all the 
modern appliances, thus insuring a delightful journey through the Heart of the Rockies. 


For Add ition al | nfo rm ati on regarding tourists’ rates from points east to Salt Lake and 


return, also regarding a series of cheap excursions to Utah, 


Apply to any Ticket Agent of the Denver & Rio Grande or Colorado Midland 
Railroads or to 


W. J. CAVERLEY, : GEO. W. HEINTZ, 








Traveling Passenger Agent, General Passenger Agent, 


DENVER, COLO. SALT LAKE CiTY, UTAH. 
Room 705 Ernest & Cranmer Building. 
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